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The Teacher’s Place in American Society 


By Marcaret MeEap 


IKE the picture of the little red school- 
house as the genuine American edu- 
cational center, or the cracker barrel as 
the forum of community thought, the 
idea of the teacher has remained crystal- 
lized in many American minds, impervious 
to passage of time and profound altera- 
tions both in America and in the world. 
Initially, in the young United States, the 
teacher represented the organized will of 
small, democratically organized com- 
munities, that their children should learn. 
Coming from a similar background, im- 
bued with the same ideas, he, or she, 
taught a group of youngsters to whom 
“a licking at school meant a licking at 
home.” The teacher was there primarily 
as a time-saver, to teach the children in 
groups what their parents would other- 
wise have had to teach them individually. 
As a representative of high moral aspira- 
tions, still tinged with the relationship 
between literacy and reading the Bible, 
the teacher was also expected to be a little 
better than the community which em- 
ployed him. 

This first period in which the teacher 
differed only a little from the community 
out of which he or she came, and was 
primarily concerned in passing on a tra- 
dition about the importance of which all 
were agreed, gave way in part at least, in 
the decades of mass immigrations from 
non-English-speaking lands, to the pic- 
ture of the teacher who represented to 
the children of European parents the way 
of life of the older, English-speaking, pre- 
vailingly Protestant community. She was 
expected to teach them not only to read 
and write English, but to re-fight the 


American Revolution, to eat prepared 
breakfast foods, brush their teeth, and ac- 
cept American customs enthusiastically as 
their own. ‘ 

In addition to being the one “who 
teaches our children what we learned” the 
teacher became also the one “ who teaches 
other folks’ children what their own folks 
couldn’t teach ’em.” Thus she became 
doubly the symbol of progress achieved, 
a defender and expounder of past gains, 
albeit other peoples’ gains as far as a great 
mass of her pupils were concerned. She 
now had to be scrutinized in terms of con- 
ventional patriotic tenets, as well as in 
terms of conventional morality. 


Bor inevitably, as the school became the 
route by which the sons of wood-cutters 
and miners, cotton-pickers and cow hands 
prepared for significant roles in a rapidly 
changing society, the teacher came to 
represent the future as different from the 
past. While the entrenched members of 
the community might still feel that if she 
taught what they had learned it was good 
enough for anybody, even a future presi- 
dent or a future Edison or Einstein, more 
and more children were learning not only 
what their own parents had never known, 
but things which no one’s parents could 
have known — because they had just 
been discovered. With the present rate of 
scientific discovery, every teacher would 
ideally be reoriented every few years. 
This shift in the role of the teacher, 
from the faithful reproducer of past learn- 
ing to the one who introduces each gen- 
eration to a revised version of the past and 
a fresh version of the future, has been only 
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partially recognized in the way we think 
about the teacher. We still think of teach- 
ers as people who can be well trained and 
who will then stay trained forever. We 
still think of them as subject to the criti- 
cal surveillance of those who were edu- 
cated long ago, in what was a substantially 
different world. We very seldom ask 
whether a teacher knows enough more 
than the parents of the child she teaches, 
to be fit to teach them. We are more likely 
to regard the teacher as presiding over the 
dry roots of knowledge than as the careful 
cultivator of the growing tip. 


To THE difficulties which arise when the 
teachers’ role, as defined by the actual 
conditions of contemporary social change, 
differs so sharply from her role as pre- 
scribed by history and nostalgic senti- 
ment, are added the confusions which the 
teacher faces as a socially mobile human 
being in a competitive society. The au- 
thors of Who Shall Be Educated have 
carefully documented the way in which, 
to the average public-school teacher, the 
occupation of teacher represents social 
advancement — with all its accompanying 
anxiety, careful attention to the social 
behavior of a different social milieu, and 
fear of losing the new gains. Thus, while 
the teacher is being increasingly assigned 
an intellectual function of freeing her stu- 
dents from the shackles of obsolescent 
ideas and preparing them to live in an 
atomic age the implications of which can 
barely be guessed, she is also placed so- 
cially in a position in which cautious con- 
formity to the manners and preconceived 
ideas of the local social pace-setters is 
terribly important to her. 

Unless the public-school teacher be- 
comes more and more effective in prepar- 
ing young minds to live in a world in which 
all our old ideas of space, time, energy, 
and local loyalties have become suddenly 
expanded almost beyond comprehension, 
succeeding generations will not be able to 

1 Warner, W. W., Havighurst, R. J., and Loeb, 


M. B., Who Shall Be Educated. Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1944. 


cope with the problems of the atomic age. 
But if she continues to be so socially in- 
secure that she is too concerned with pre- 
serving her standing in the local club to 
risk opening her students’ eyes, she will 
certainly not be able to carry out the task 
that today’s conditions demand of her. 


Tre role of the public-minded citizen 
toward the teachers in the community 
used to be defined rather simply under the 
heading of “having the teachers to the 
house” and “making the teachers feel at 
home.” Today, the support which the 
leaders of a community have to give their 
teachers is much more complex. Whereas 
in the past the effort had to be to realize 
that teachers were people, people who 
liked to dance and go to parties and enjoy 
themselves like other human beings, ‘to- 
day we need a swing over to giving defer- 
ence to them not merely as people — 
where the emphasis is only too likely to 
be upon class-typed superficial social 
skills — but as people with special knowl- 
edge and a specially valuable function, 
people whose role is to know more and to 
give generously of that knowledge. 

Many teachers themselves will protest 
any such shift. They will argue that with 
overcrowded classes, a multiplication of 
paper work, increased guidance responsi- 
bilities for children whose social malad- 
justments have been aggravated by the 
war and its aftermath, they have no time 
to worry about taking the lead in the most 
exacting intellectual endeavors of the 
community. Yet actually, if such leader- 
ship is given them, the shift from worry 
about being correctly dressed at a social 
function, to worry about which of the re- 
cent theoretical advances in nutrition, or 
immunization, or discussion techniques 
they had better present to the next club 
meeting, will be a change in the direc- 
tion of greater ease in their major social 
roles. 

Where teaching is only an indirect route 
to a higher rung on the social ladder, a 
means rather than an end, both the 
teacher herself and the society in which 
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she seeks a place are bound to regard 
teaching itself as of less importance than 
the ends for which it is undertaken. If 
parents want their daughters to teach be- 
cause “‘it’s such a nice profession, teachers 
get to know nicer people,” etc., then 
“knowing nicer people” comes to take 
precedence over teaching the younger 
generation on whom the whole future of 
the human race may well depend. The 
community must devise ways of giving 
the teacher recognition for her primary 
skills, and not merely for the fact that she 
follows a middle-class profession which 
entitles her to middle-class invitations 
after her work is done. 

Finally, it is important to recognize to 
what a great extent the teacher’s role has 
shifted from the teaching of subject mat- 
ter to children whose characters were ad- 
equately formed at home, to the moulding 
of the characters of children whose home 
experience has been broken and inade- 
quate. The teacher who merely had to 
make geography live for a group of rea- 
sonably well adjusted but potentially 


wriggling youngsters had to know and 
enjoy her subject and know how to teach 
it. But of the teacher who must not only 
make geography live and children attend, 
but also turn the geography lesson into a 
source of security and strength for chil- 
dren whose only hope lies in the hours 
spent in school, society now asks much 
more. 

Under the old stereotypes, the teacher’s 
role was confined to the three R’s, any 
interference by the teacher with the home 
was resented, and the idea of the teacher’s 
getting any fancy notions repudiated. 
Such concepts will have to go, and a grate- 
ful and enlightened public opinion must 
give to the teacher not only the oppor- 
tunity to learn some of the simpler thera- 
peutic skills, but also the opportunity to | 
exercise them. Mobilizing public opinion 
behind these new demands which the state 
of the world makes it inevitable we should 
make on our teachers, can become an im- 
portant way of strengthening our over- 
burdened schools as they face a task of 
almost impossible proportions. 


— To those who live as citizens of one world 
And who act as members of one humanity. 
— Dedication of Louis Dolivet’s 


United Nations Handbook 





Women’s History — 
y 


By Atma Lutz 


eo I discussed the presidency of 
women’s colleges with a young grad- 
uate of one of our best-known women’s 
colleges, a keen and intelligent young 
woman who had served on a dangerous 
assignment overseas. To my remark that 
I should like to see more women as presi- 
dents of colleges, she countered, “‘Can’t 
women be satisfied to be deans?” 

Few college women, or any women for 
that matter, looking into the future, ever 
think in terms of being college presidents, 
mayors of their cities, members of their 
state legislatures, or members of Con- 
gress. That young women have not the 
imagination, vision, and ambition to see 
themselves or other women filling these 
posts of responsibility shows something 
lacking in their education. The emphasis 
in their education has been on social 
service and indirect influence rather than 
on active citizenship. Therefore, although 
women today are better prepared for 
responsibility than previous groups ad- 
mitted to the franchise, they lack the 
drive to make use of their abilities. 

The time has now come when the 
whole world needs desperately not only 
the indirect influence of its women but 
their direct participation in government; 
and colleges, women’s colleges in particu- 
lar, must prepare and inspire them for 
this task. 

A most important step in the prepar1- 
tion of young women for direct citizenship 
is to give them an understanding of their 
own history — of the great contribution 
women of the past have made to civiliza- 
tion and to the development of our own 
country. Young women who know nothing 
of their own history have no backlog of 
self-respect nor inspiration to draw upon. 
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Background for Citizenship 


They have no accurate estimate of their 
place in society or of their responsibilities. 

I have talked with far too many young 
college women within the past few years 
who are completely ignorant of women’s 
history and have no curiosity about it, 
who assume that all the opportunities they 
now enjoy happened as a matter of course. 
If they are reminded of the women 
pioneers, they class them as tiresome 
militant busybodies. They look upon the 
history of the emancipation of women as 
a great bore instead of being proud of it 
as an important phase in the development 
of democratic government. 


They think little about the legal and 
traditional status of women until sud- 
denly they are brought face to face with 
it by some glaring discrimination or some 
statement that startles them. Even then, 
their reaction in the majority of cases is 
not instantaneous rebellion against dis- 
crimination and a will to remedy it, but 
rather an attempt to reason it away or 
even to justify it. They want to take equal 
rights and equal opportunity for granted 
and resent any suggestion that this equal- 
ity does not really exist. They abhor sex 
conflict; and as they see the movement for 
woman’s rights only in terms of sex con- 
flict, they set themselves against it. That 
the winning of property rights, suffrage, 
and other freedoms by women were steps 
on the road to a freer, more representative 
government has apparently never oc- 
curred to them, so disassociated has this 
movement been from American history. 
A few years ago, an alumna of one of 
our leading women’s colleges, a young 
woman who has had a brilliant career, 
wrote a book about women in which she 
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disposed of women’s struggle for property 
rights and woman suffrage in these words: 


A couple of generations or more ago, there 
was a fanatical group of females known as 
Feminists. Due to their well-organized, tireless 
efforts, or at least partially so, we women of 
the U.S. A. have the right to vote. Once I met 
six Feminists and it was only then at the age of 
twenty-six, that I heard there was a fight be- 
tween men and women. 


Like so many other young women she 
has neither knowledge nor understanding 
of the woman’s rights movement, rating 
it only as a battle of the sexes and over- 
looking the fact that it was inspired by 
those admirable qualities — love of justice 
and freedom. 


Avorner young woman, not long out of 
college, who served as the executive 
secretary of an important woman’s or- 
ganization, told me with great self-assur- 
ance that woman suffrage would have 
come about naturally in the course of our 
economic development, if the old busy- 
bodies had left things alone. It did not 
concern her that the most ignorant man 
in her city even now had more rights under 
the law than she. She declared that when 
women were ready for further rights under 
the law these would come to them — as if 
such rare treasures as freedom and justice 
ever were handed to either men or women 
on silver platters. 

Still another college-trained woman, the 
president of a large national woman’s 
organization, when confronted with the 
fact that women did not rate as persons 
under the Federal Constitution and there- 
fore special legislation was necessary to 
enable them to serve as physicians in the 
Military Services, declared that it was 
immaterial whether women were regarded 
as persons or not. 

This lack in young women, their un- 
willingness to face facts about their status 
in society, past and present, and their 
amazing ignorance of their own history 
can only be remedied by education. 

There are two ways to attack this 
problem. One is by means of a college 


course dealing with women’s contribution 
to civilization and their place in history, 
including the history of the status of 
women in the United States, their struggle 
for equal rights with men under the law, 
and their specific contribution to demo- 
cratic government. This method was suc- 
cessfully carried out at Goucher College 
by the late Dr. Mary W. Williams and is 
now being used at the University of 
Syracuse under Dean M. Eunice Hilton 
in a course called “The Evolution and 
Present Status of Women as Citizens in 
American Democracy.” 

The other way is to bring these specific 
topics into courses of history and into any 
other courses into which they would fit. 
This method in my opinion is the ideal 
one, if there is a will to make it work and 
if teachers are sufficiently interested to 
handle the subject adequately. It may be 
that the first method is a stepping stone to 
the second until we are all more awake on 
the subject. 

Men and women who have had the good 
fortune to study under Dr. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger of Harvard will be well 
equipped to undertake such instruction. 
Dr. Schlesinger has been bringing women’s 
history into his courses on American 
history for years, and has been encourag- 
ing research on the subject among grad- 
uate students. He is one of the first 
historians to recognize women’s role in his 
historical writing. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard and Mary Ritter 
Beard have also made a valuable con- 
tribution in their historical writing.! Mrs. 


1 Recently added to Mary Ritter Beard’s writings 
about women is her book, Women as Force in History 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1946). The sub- 
title, ‘A Study in Traditions and Realities”’ suggests 
the theme: that woman’s power in promoting civili- 
zation has been obscured by misinterpretations of 
history and ignorance of woman’s part in it. After 
discussing the misapprehensions that grew out of 
too-literal acceptance of Blackstone’s dicta on wom- 
en’s status under the common law, Mrs. Beard cites 
chapter and verse to show that the accepted notion 
of women’s influence in the history of the Western 
World falls far short of the reality. An extensive bib- 
liography supplements the discussion, — Epitror’s 
Nore, 
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Beard’s efforts some years ago to establish 
Women’s Archives helped make a few 
women history-conscious and made them 
recognize the importance of collecting and 
preserving the records of their history. To 
Mrs. Beard’s efforts, I believe, we owe in a 
large measure the recently awakened in- 
terest among college and other libraries in 
developing collections relating to women’s 
history. Smith College has an important 
and growing Historical Collection of Books 
by and about Women, the Sophia Smith 
Collection. Radcliffe College, after receiv- 
ing the gift of Maud Wood Park’s collec- 
tion on one phase of the woman suffrage 
movement, has begun to develop a women’s 
collection which should attract much 
source material. There are important 
women’s collections in the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, 
Boston Public Library, John Crear Li- 
brary, Chicago, and the Huntington Li- 
brary in Pasadena. 

With this interest and knowledge spread- 
ing, there is hope that the consciousness 
of women’s part in history will soon reach 
public and private elementary schools and 
high schools. Impressions made on children 


when they begin the study of American 
history are important. Both boys and girls 
need to know that women helped build 
our country. 


As women are given their place in the 
minds of our young students as part of 
the history of our nation, they will rise 
in the estimation of the public and of 
themselves, and this in turn will open the 
way for them to play a more important, 
more active role in the life of our country 
and the world. 

Years ago women’s seminaries and later 
women’s colleges proved their worth to 
our country by educating young women so 
that as mothers and teachers they could 
educate the electorate and thus make it 
possible for democratic government to 
function. Today they have a further 
responsibility facing them — to spread the 
knowledge of women’s share in demo- 
cratic government and through this knowl- 
edge to encourage young women to take a 
direct rather than an indirect interest in 
government and world affairs, so that free, 
representative government will be pre- 
served. , 


I have my stars in the sky 
But Oh the unlit lamps in my house! 
— Rabindranath Tagore 





+ How one state has developed arts programs 
that are a part of daily living 


AAUW Arts in Iowa 


By Cor.Ley AGNEs CONLON 


) pres drive long distances to buy 
colajes baked weekly in a Czech com- 
munity; go out of their way to bring home 
sausages made from a recipe generations 
old; buy Indian-made hickory chairs dis- 
played at the August Pow-wow; and buy 
chocolate candy made in a basement 
kitchen of a village thirty-five miles from 
anywhere. They see ponds holding up 
huge carpets of lotus-blossoms; acres of 
hybrid corn detasselled in patterns lovely 
as a loomed textile. They queue up in 
five-mile waits to attend the spring tulip 
festival and they go to the Amanas to or- 
der a drop-leaf table and six chairs made 
from cherry logs weathering in the colony 
yards. Foxes, skunks, muskrats, and rab- 
bits, raised on small untillable areas or as 
a side-line to regular farming, contribute 
skins to the nation’s fur-coat industry; 
and salad dressing made by a husband and 
wife in their own kitchen goes wherever 
freight trains can take it. Marriage, fu- 
neral and baptismal pageantry is still 
carried on in communities three genera- 
tions from “early-settler-foreigners.” All 
this Iowans accept as casually as seeing 
a sunrise or going on an errand to the 
grocery store. 

Iowa is still young enough as a state to 
appreciate frugality and enjoy folk-life, 
yet ambitious enough to strive to be 
sophisticated. She has industrial centers, 
universities, museums, and other civilized 
institutions. Her people get rich, own a 
cottage on a lake, send youth to eastern 
colleges, see Mexico, and spend a winter in 
Florida. These traits and exploits are not 
entirely peculiar to Iowa, but they make 
monotony or variety in the lives of Iowa’s 
people and it’s from such patterns of hu- 
man activity that ideas are drawn and the 
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AAUW program in the arts is developed. 

Appreciation of acts of daily life fur- 
nishes living motivation for the kind of art 
the AAUW branches are doing. Branch art 
can change from design in wool stitchery 
to textile building on a foot loom; from 
outdoor sketching to starting an art gal- 
lery; from verse writing to radio scripts 
and from mural decoration to painting 
portraits of the new baby. The kind of art 
varies with the personnel of the branch 
and its economic and inherited charac- 
teristics. 


Arrer the national biennial meeting in 
Savannah at which art was added as a 
field of interest for AAUW study, Iowa 
started art groups. Six women met the 
state chairman to discuss their branch art 
plans. Two of the women didn’t stay long. 
Their programs were already in print and 
Rembrandt or someone was coming up in 
February so they couldn’t possibly under- 
take the Community Arts Survey. The 
others were willing to study environmental 
resources and to do the survey. Of the six 
women in that original group two have 
acted as branch arts chairmen either con- 
tinuously or intermittently through the 
years. In a group of three to six interested 
persons, leadership must be passed around 
or held long. The intimacy of such groups 
makes it possible for any one of the group 
to be chairman if someone moves away 
or takes time out to have a baby. These 
lines by one member are understandable: 

“Last year I had a baby. 

This year I'll write a poem maybe.” 

In one very small branch, thirty-five 
dollars, made beyond the amount needed 
to provide a skating-rink to help deter 
juvenile delinquency, bought a four- 
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harness foot loom wh:ch is used by men 
and women, young and old, of the com- 
munity. The loom sits in an unused room 
in a school building and is known as the 
“AAUW loom.” Anyone who wants to 
weave “speaks for a turn” to use the 
loom and everyone helps with warping 
and setting it up. The florist washed, dyed, 
and cut burlap, used to wrap young trees, 
for weaving rugs 3’ x 7’ for home use. A 
cafe owner and his wife wove bathroom 
rugs in Monk’s Belt pattern out of beef- 
jackets. Runners, hangings, curtains, 
aprons, pillow-tops are woven from Ber- 
nat’s wool or Lilly’s cotton or from 
“findings” at home, generally in patterns 
created by the weaver. Rugs used con- 
stantly, washed or cleaned and used 
again, were picked off floors and sent to 
the state convention in May. No special 
worry or weaving was needed to build:an 
exhibit. 

The state chairman has several times 
spent a whole day in this group of men 
and women, setting up the loom, super- 
vising the building of apparatus, or dis- 
cussing art plans at casual luncheons. 
Branch members make frequent trips to 
a college library thirty miles away for 
study and research. 


Unver the leadership of a chairman who 
had studied writing for radio, eight or ten 
women wrote scripts for a series of edu- 
cation broadcasts over a period of three 
years. They continue to write for PTA, 
Farm Bureau, and other organizations on 
request. These scripts are based on his- 
torical, educational, and economic facts, 
but are creative in quality and relate 
AAUW to the community. 

In another branch an Iowa woman, a 
speech and drama major by education, 
has authored and co-authored dramatic 
skits and plays of state and regional worth 
about problems pertaining to education 
and legislation. Although this writing has 
high creative art value, the writers do not 
report it as part of the branch art work. 
Study groups in which such writing origi- 
nates are proud to credit it to their field 


of interest, and are more concerned with 
the community service achieved than 
with art exploitation. 

This year to supplement branch con- 
tributions to fellowships practically all the 
women of a large city branch went into 
craft production on a money-making 
basis. Soft-metal jewelry, wood sconces, 
and dinner-table, mantle, and creche 
units comparable to gift shop merchan- 
dise were made by women who “never 
tried such a thing before.” Only small 
mention was made of this craft project in 
the year’s art report, but the fellowship 
fund was large and the “power of woman 
not underestimated.” 


In one of the largest city branches an 
Art Center, serving a corner of three con- 
necting states, is co-sponsored by AAUW 
and the community. The sponsorship was 
entered into when WPA could help but 
needed reliable co-workers. Exhibit priv- 
ileges, night and Saturday classes (some 
free to children and high school students), 
admission to everyone, club rooms for 
committee work, drama shop for ama- 
teurs, are some of the privileges of this 
long-time service. Using Community Arts 
Survey findings, three AAUW art study 
groups of this branch wrote the pageant, 
created the music, costumed and re-enact- 
ed the life of their city in “early river 
days.” The WPA made and painted the 
sets and helped produce the pageant. Since 
government support has been withdrawn, 
AAUW has taken major responsibility 
in this wide-reaching community educa- 
tion as part of its art program. 

From such a naive invitation as this 
made at a planning luncheon: “Anyone 
who wants to paint may bring a brush and 
come to my basement next Saturday,” six 
walls of a YWCA cafeteria were painted 
with murals. The chairman who gave the 
invitation has a degree in fine arts (and 
at that time one baby and a second on the 
way); one woman who came had painted 
a little and the other five had “never 
even thought about painting.” The idea 
of “Our Town Growing Up” was derived 
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from the AACUW Community Arts Survey; 
the first year was spent studying old news- 
papers, consulting early settlers and tin- 
type photographs, and putting together 
facts about pioneer life that would make 
painting subject-matter. On paper, oil- 
cloth, or corrugated cardboard, done with 
house paint, enamel, or water colors, 
these ideas became fourteen historic 
paintings. The second year, by request 
from appreciative citizens these paintings 
became murals on cafeteria walls. The 
murals are still there and are worth the 
trip to see. 

“Our Town at War,” “Our Town’s 
Churches and Schools,” and at present oil 
painting of portraits are activities which 
followed the murals. Some of the women 
of the original group have moved away, 
but others take their places; chairman- 
ship shifts, and painting continues on high 
interest level. The state chairman’s part 
has been several visits to branch meetings, 
correspondence, personal conferences, and 
last year one Saturday’s workshop from 
10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M. 

The group was asked to paint murals 
in the junior college but the chairman 
wisely said, “If there are to be murals in 
the junior college, the students themselves 
should have the fun of painting them.” 
This branch has started its own art refer- 
ence library, and the men of the town 
have organized a painting club. 


Tamry or more paintings framed and 
hung as permanent collection in the high 
school building tell the story of one 
branch’s art growth. In a community so 
small that county membership is needed 
to meet AAUW quota, painting, verse 
and story writing, drama, and writing 
music are continued branch interests. The 
entire community takes active part in its 
arts. Women make poems or think out 
stories while getting meals, canning 
fruit, or doing other homely duties, then 
meet by two’s or three’s and criticize for 
each other. A bank clerk made an excel- 
lent sketch of the bank he disliked to 
work in, and felt relieved of his ill-feeling; 


a young man did an architectural drawing 
in pen and ink of the old depot; a farmer 
boy in blue overalls brought an arm-load 
of paintings he’d done alone in his spare 
time, when he learned that everyone can 
exhibit; old men sit on park benches and 
sketch or rest as subjects for sketches; a 
woman paints in oil a modern home 
nestled among virgin trees of the former 
prairie; a high school boy uses water color 
for lake fishing and boating scenes. 

All these and often hundreds more ap- 
pear when exhibit time comes. They are 
all hung. Then ten paintings chosen by 
popular vote are sent to an artist of pro- 
fessional standing for criticism. He picks 
two out of the ten which show the greatest 
improvement, and this is how the per- 
manent gallery started. 


Sruvents indifferent to education stay 
in high school and graduate because of 
painting and drama opportunities. Last 
fall the arts chairman was elected as art 
and drama teacher in high school at a 
salary and given a place on the weekly 
schedule. Up to that time she had worked 
with 30 to 50 high school students a year 
without remuneration after school hours 
or when students had free time. Now her 
only worry is that enthusiasm may wilt 
because art and drama have become reg- 
ular credit subjects. 

A girl whose art experience began in 
this way became window decorator in a 
Kansas City department store. Boys with 
this much art training painted in oil or 
drew with lithograph pencil (sent them by 
this arts chairman) scenes and experiences 
of GI life in the Pacific equal to any 
shown in Life Magazine. The state chair- 
man has several times visited this branch, 
painted with high school students and in 
night class with AAUW members, but 
has never had the privilege of seeing an 
annual exhibit of this unusual work. 

It would be unfair to give only this 
picture of AAUW arts in Iowa. There is 
another picture of so-called art which 
persists on some yearly programs; detailed 
programs made months ahead and laid 
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away to dry. On these programs one 
meeting is set aside in April or May (when 
the year’s work is apparently finished) to 
clear art consciences by having Professor 
Somebody give his talk on India; Mrs. 
Lady show colored slides of her trip to 
South America; Miss Friend review a 
book. Or they state that the art com- 
mittee will arrange flowers for the Senior 
Women’s breakfast; or maybe the art 
group will go as a group to see artist So- 
and-So’s paintings. Objection here is not 
that these things appear on the program 
but that they are called art. So in making 
final reports, they are gently overlooked 
and the state arts chairman seems to ig- 
nore this minority group. 

However, the ignoring comes from an- 
other source, and not with subtlety either. 
Annual reports disclose such statements 
as: ““We did not try your plan because, 
when we do take time to look at an ex- 
hibit, we want to see the work of a real 
artist”; or “If we are to see a painting 
demonstration, we want it done by some- 
one who knows more than we do.” 

It’s the surprise at such naive retorts 
and the humor in them that keep a state 
art chairman’s job alive and fun. But the 
state chairman does not ignore these re- 
ports. She knows that there are many 
AAUW women who honestly believe 
that simple art beginnings are not only a 
waste of time, but are crude and oafish, 
and she realizes how difficult it is for one 
trained in traditional academic pattern 
to recognize the value of education from 


within the learner. The hope to overcome 
this bias is not unreasonable, and early 
opportunity is sought to get the brush in- 
to the hands of these doubters. 


The satisfaction nearly everyone feels 
from self-discovery through practice in 
one of the arts, justifies the state chair- 
man’s hope that each year a few more 
women will sense the meaning of their 
community in terms of a personal art and 
thus be convinced of education self-di- 
rected. But she has no desire for uniform- 
ity in project or 100 per cent participation 
fanned by propaganda, and she has no in- 
tention of trying to persuade activity by 
imposing an art assignment. She does 
maintain that beginning must come from 
branch decision that the art chosen express 
community inheritance or contemporary 
life and be undertaken with a view of long 
deliberate growth, if it is to have AAUW 
recognition. 

None of the branches cited limit their 
year’s study to the one art mentioned. In 
every art-interested branch, two or three 
phases of art as well as intense study in 
other fields of interest are long-time hab- 
its. All the branches active in Iowa crea- 
tive arts have not been described. Only a 
scattered sampling is attempted here. The 
arts in Iowa are as far as possible uniquely 
Iowa, cooperatively achieved by AAUW 
women, friends, community members, and 
the state arts chairman, with help from 
Miss Beam and the Iowa State Board and 
president. 





Science Out of Petticoats 


By ELeanor F. Horsey anp DONNA PRICE 


N THE spring issue of the AAUW Jour- 
NAL, there appeared an article, Science 
in Petticoats, by Virginia Shapley, describ- 
ing in rather glowing terms the wartime 
contributions of women to science. After 
reading several even more optimistic pre- 
sentations of the opportunities for women 
in science we should like to give the picture 
as we see it, from the vantage of both 
prewar and war experience in the field of 
chemistry, in industrial and academic re- 
search and in college teaching. We believe 
that there is indeed a definite opportunity 
for women as professional scientists, but 
we also feel that any woman contemplat- 
ing such a profession should have a more 
realistic appreciation of the difficulties 
she will encounter. Our observations are 
based on the field of chemistry, but the 
same problems are generally found in any 
scientific, if not any professional field. 

These problems take on new importance 
in view of the current demand for in- 
creased scientific personnel. Vannevar 
Bush, Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, has reported 
to the President that scientific research 
must be vastly expanded for purposes of 
national defense and welfare. President 
Truman advocated action toward this end 
in his message to Congress last fall, and 
legislation providing funds for research 
in scientific fields has been introduced in 
Congress. Meanwhile, scientific industries, 
large and small, plan to enlarge their re- 
search programs. This creates a demand 
for scientific personnel far greater than in 
prewar days. How is it to be met? 

One practically untapped source of 
scientists is the women of this country. 
Of the practicing chemists in this country, 
less than 5 per cent are women; of poten- 
tial chemists, about 50 per cent or more 


are women. The reason for this discrep- 
ancy lies chiefly in the special problems 
that confront the woman chemist. If 
women are to be recruited in any large 
numbers for the field of chemistry, these 
are problems that will have to be solved. 


Even the most casual survey of the per- 
sonnel of industry in this country shows 
that, in respect to control and direction, 
it is still a “man’s world.” It is true that 
there is a noticeable decrease in the preju- 
dice against women in professional roles, 
but the opposition to their existence in 
such positions is still very general and very 
large. There are, of course, well known 
cases of able women in very responsible 
positions. In general, however, the initial 
placement in such a job was an emergency 
measure and the retention of the position 
a mark of very exception! ability. More 
frequent than efficient placement is the 
employment of capable women at about 75 
per cent of their capacity because their 
sex prevents their consideration for ap- 
pointment to a job equal to their full 
abilities. 

When a woman chemist sets out these 
days in search of a job, she finds that 
openings — of a kind — are plentiful. For 
library work such as literature and patent 
searches, for technical writing, and, of 
course, for secretarial work, women have 
an equal opportunity, and may even be 
preferred to men. There is a much pub- 
licized belief that women will be more pa- 
tient and conscientious in handling details 
than will men. That view has been so fre- 
quently stated that many woman now ac- 
cept it. However, patience and conscien- 
tiousness are not a matter of sex, but of 
self discipline and of intelligence. Work 
requiring excessive amounts of patience 
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and conscientiousness is apt to be tedious, 
and it is probably the general habit of 
relegating women to such less desirable 
work that has created the myth about 
their special qual-fications for it. 


Ovenines in laboratory work for chem- 
ists in general may be divided into po- 
sitions in the academic, government- 
sponsored, and private industrial fields, 
although there is, obviously, some over- 
lapping. Broadly speaking, the opportu- 
nities for a woman chemist and the prob- 
lems she will encounter are the same in all 
three fields. There are a few exceptions. 
For instance, in a business (generally 
small) owned and operated by a woman, or 
in a woman’s college, the chances for her 
appointment to a responsible position are 
greater than elsewhere. But these excep- 
tions constitute too small a portion of total 
chemical work to warrant consideration 
here. 

Many industrial laboratory positions 
are now available to women. Most nu- 
merous are those involving routine 
work, but an appreciable number are con- 
cerned with research. Opportunities for 
women in research increased during the 
war, and we may expect that some of these 
gains will be maintained, since the train- 
ing of nearly a whole college generation of 
men chemists has been lost. The present 
opportunities should be available for sev- 
eral more years — possibly time enough 
for women to establish permanently the 
slight gains they have made in such posi- 
tions. 

But a number of factors operate against 
a better role for women chemists in the in- 
dustrial field. It is now industrial experi- 
ence that the average woman chemist who 
applies for a position is less well trained 
than the average man. While a combina- 
tion of factors is responsible, the most im- 
portant is probably the fact that many 
women who take jobs in the chemical 
field have no intention of becoming pro- 
fessional chemists and consequently have 
taken little advanced training. This, as 
well as the prevailing attitude toward pro- 
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fessional women, makes it most desirable 
for the aspirant who does want profes- 
sional standing to acquire immediately 
some external mark of her ability and in- 
tent. 

The nationally accepted symbol is the 
Ph.D., and in obtaining a position it has 
an actual salary value. After years of 
ridiculing the academic, industry has 
swung to the other extreme. Today in- 
dustrial employers are reluctant to recog- 
nize training and development equivalent 
to that represented by the doctorate if 
they have been obtained outside univer- 
sity walls. Hence all chemists who wish 
to advance in the profession would do well 
to regard the advanced degree as a valu- 
able asset; a woman would do better to re- 
gard it as a prerequisite. If she is unable to 
finance immediate graduate study, she had 
best work toward that end, and recognize 
that without the degree she suffers an 
additional handicap. 


Peruars the most widely discussed ob- 
stacle encountered by a woman entering 
the chemical profession is the question of 
her permanency. Many employers show 
open skepticism of the woman’s sincere 
intention to regard her job as perma- 
nent. Statistics show that the turnover 
in women employees is higher than for 
men employees. The reasons have often 
been debated; many of them seem fairly 
obvious. The most frequent and most im- 
portant single cause of the quitting of a 
woman chemist is marriage, or in the case 
of a married employee, having a baby. 
However, there are married women who 
have retained their positions as do married 
men. Most people know a woman chemist, 
doctor, or teacher who has had a family, 
and returned to professional work. It can 
certainly be done, and if the professional 
world offered women incentives and op- 
portunities equal those of men, it would 
be done far more frequently. 

At the present time the turnover among 
women in industry is worse than usual. 
For almost four years women have poured 
out of the accelerated college programs, 











some without even a chemistry major, 
into the chemical industry. An even larger 
and completely non-professional group of 
high school graduates was introduced dur- 
ing the war. These women were younger 
and less mature than their average pre- 
war male counterparts; the age level of 
men in the industry, on the other hand, 
rose as the younger ones were drafted or 
placed in essential war industries. By the 
end of the war, this contrast between the 
men and the women in the chemical in- 
dustry led to branding the women as irre- 
sponsible, inexperienced, slack. The pres- 
ence of many women who are marking 
time with no ambition to become profes- 
sional chemists, makes the situation even 
worse. As such women withdraw or de- 
velop a responsible attitude, and as more 
normal competition for jobs on the basis 
of ability rather than availability is es- 
tablished, this situation will remedy itself. 


A MAJOR disadvantage encountered by 
a woman who enters the chemical profes- 
sion is one which enlightened industries 
are now remedying. It is the existence of 
a lower wage scale for women. Even for 
the same quality and quantity of work, a 
woman has been paid less than a man. 
For a single man and a single woman, 
the unfairness of such a system is obvious. 
For a married man and a single woman, 
however, the lower scale for women has, 
from a man’s point of view, seemed justifi- 
able. The trouble with this policy is at 
least threefold. In the first place, it forces 
the single woman to certain economies 
such as living in furnished rooms. In the 
past, her defensive reaction to this en- 
forced limitation of her life to mere exist- 
ence has generally been marriage and 
withdrawal from the profession. 
Secondly, the lower pay scale does not 
permit the woman chemist to save at the 
rate she should. The dwindling opportu- 
nity of employment for the aging woman 
generally forces women’s retirement at an 
earlier age than men’s and accordingly her 
rate of saving ought to be higher. 
Finally, unequal pay makes no allow- 
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ance for the women who support, or par- 
tially support, relatives or other depend- 
ents. In the case of married chemists, 
whether their marriage be with members 
of the chemical profession or not, it is only 
fair that the wife should be on the salary 
scale of the men in her field; the husband 
and wife should contribute proportion- 
ately to household direction and main- 
tenance, and they should have adequate 
domestic help. Since a profession and mar- 
riage should not be incompatible for either 
men or women, this last is an important 
point. 

Perhaps the most serious result of the 
lower salary scale for women has been a 
tendency of the woman chemist, married 
or single but running her own living quar- 
ters, to do all her own housework. When 
domestic help is again available, the woman 
chemist should utilize it fully both to 
improve the condition of her house and to 
increase the energy available for her pro- 
fessional job. She can direct her household 
without the drain on her time and strength 
that is made by the physical tasks of 
homemaking. And if industry, in turn, will 
carry out its present trend toward equaliz- 
ing wage scales, the woman chemist will 
no longer be forced to manage one and a 
half or two jobs simultaneously. 


So FAR, we have mentioned problems 
that confront a woman on entering the 
chemical profession. While these will be 
with her throughout her career, she may 
expect new difficulties at the end of five 
to ten years’ professional work. By that 
time she will face the question of advance- 
ment — not solely in the financial sense, 
but also in relation to the type of position 
and responsibility which she can hold. 
The first impasse to normal job develop- 
ment is found in the dictum: “A woman 
cannot supervise a man.” Thus no matter 
how well suited to executive work a 
woman chemist may be, no matter how 
well her personality may be adapted to 
getting along agreeably with both sexes, 
and no matter how successfully she may 
have supervised the work of women under 
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her, it is most unlikely that she will be 
awarded any executive or administrative 
post which entails supervision of men. And 
since the present personnel of the field is 
predominantly male, the woman chemist 
is thus almost automatically barred from 
achieving a near top-flight position. In this 
situation may be found the reason that of 
the two dozen women chemists named in a 
recent article as those best known within 
the profession, not one held an industrial 
executive position. 

Having reached this block, the woman 
chemist must develop, if she continue to 
develop, in individual research. She is apt 
to receive generous aid from co-workers, 
as are most scientists, but her achieve- 
ments are essentially restricted to those of 
an individual working as well as thinking 
alone. She will also find her work ham- 
pered by the fact that industrial ¢om- 
panies prefer representation by men. Even 
when the work is independent and in- 
volves little or no supervision, as is the 
case for sales, sales service, and technical 
service, the company very definitely de- 
sires a male representative. Thus a woman 
chemist must obtain much of the practical 
experience and most of the professional 
contacts necessary to her research work 
vicariously if at all. In a sense, she is left 
to carry out research in a vacuum or, at 
best, to base her plans on second- or third- 
or fourth-hand trade information. 

When the woman chemist reaches this 
dead-end, she finds that she remains sta- 
tionary in her position while men who were 
her co-workers are advanced beyond her. 
The first and most frequent consequence 
is that the woman chemist knows far 
more about her work and its implications 
than the new research director who is her 
immediate superior. This is not particu- 
larly serious, except for minor repercus- 
sions on morale, if the supervisor is willing 


to learn from his chemists and if he is will- 
ing to wait until he has learned enough 
before insisting on radical changes in the 
program. But the situation has been ag- 
gravated by the wartime shortage of scien- 
tific personnel in a way that has delayed 
the progress of the whole chemical indus- 
try. Men were not only promoted, but 
promoted too rapidly. Both potentially 
capable men and mediocre ones were ad- 
vanced; and it was not unusual to find that 
neither the woman research chemist nor 
her immediate supervisor had the prac- 
tical knowledge necessary to capitalize on 
the developments from the research work. 
This could have been partially avoided by 
moving the women up as they qualified 
for the advance and liaison positions. 


The remedy to these problems is one 
that can be applied only from above by 
men at the head of management: regard 
the woman chemist as a chemist rather 
than as a woman. 

When women are encouraged to enter 
scientific professions, and when they no 
longer encounter the obstacles we have 
mentioned, the country may expect ap- 
proximately 40,000 apprentice scientists 
annually from this source. This is the ap- 
proximate number of men who were en- 
tering the sciences each year just before 
the war. With government encouragement 
the number of both men and women scien- 
tists will increase. Since scientific advance 
is limited less by financial considerations 
than by lack of trained personnel, the use 
of women in this field can almost double 
the number of scientists available in the 
immediate future, and hence double the 
progress in science. ln view of the present 
untouched and undeveloped scientific 
realms, women are a source of explorers 
which should be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. 





# We can change human nature — 
if we are willing to foot the bill. 


Education in the Atomic Age 


By Louise C. LIne 


ast fall, when the shock of the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
had not yet subsided, and experts were 
being called into Congressional committee 
meetings in droves, one scientist was re- 
ported to have said in effect, “Scientists 
have produced a miracle in the atomic 
bomb. It is now up to statesmen to pro- 
duce a miracle in the field of international 
affairs.” 

That challenge deserves very thought- 
ful consideration. Let’s begin by asking 
these questions: Is it not true that scien- 
tists, who achieved the miracle of the 
atomic bomb, were afforded all the finan- 
cial resources necessary, all the needed 
staff of highly trained researchers, all 
the equipment, housing, and manufactur- 
ing facilities the project demanded for its 
speedy success? Is it not true that men 
were drafted for the project, and that all 
possible intensity and speed of effort were 
demanded of them? The answer is an un- 
equivocal, “Yes.” 

Now if we are to demand of statesmen 
or any other group a comparable miracle 
in the realm of international affairs, we 
must be prepared to finance and equip 
and staff a gigantic effort toward produc- 
ing the needed miracle, on the same scale 
and with the same sense of urgency that 
characterized the Manhattan Project 
which produced the atomic bomb. But I 
would make one modification of the scien- 
tist’s statement quoted above. It is not 
the statesmen to whom we must look for 
the desired miracle, but the educators of 
the country. 

The crisis we face in regard to the use 
of atomic energy as a weapon of war is 


heightened by the fact that from its na- 
ture, there is no mechanical defense pos- 
sible against it. It follows, if no material 
safeguards are possible, that the basis of 
our defense must be on another level. 
Pedro Lopez, Philippine delegate to the 
UNO Conference, said, “Control of the 
atomic bomb will not keep the peace of 
the world. The heart and mind of man 
must be educated or else out of some sub- 
terranean cellar: will come far greater 
monsters than the atomic bomb.” 


Waere is one to find the needed spiritual 
basis of defense? Is it not the supreme 
duty and opportunity of the educator to 
point the way to this desired end? And 
is it not the critical duty of educators to 
train the heart and mind of man so that 
his defenses may be sound and lasting? 

I sought an opportunity to discuss this 
idea with Dr. Urey, and this was his re- 
action: Education is too slow a process. 
You can’t change human nature. It is not 
individuals who make wars, but masses of 
people headed by governments. 

To answer the first of these objections, 
let us demand of our government the ini- 
tiating of a full-scale project of education 
for peace, and training in the techniques 
of peaceful ways of association among 
individuals, as a first and essential step 
toward achieving any degree of world se- 
curity. By full-scale, I mean the same un- 
stinted financial support and provision of 
staff and facilities that were accorded 
the men who took part in the Manhattan 
Project. 

The project which produced the atomic 
bomb is reported to have cost two billion 
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dollars. In less than four years the scien- 
tists charged with this undertaking pro- 
duced a weapon of war which metaphori- 
cally stopped the enemy in his tracks. 
What miracle of change in human affairs 
in four years’ time might we expect from 
the expenditure of two billion dollars de- 
voted to the exploring and spreading of 
true and useful knowledge concerning the 
basic factors that make for peace and 
security among men and nations! 

If we are content to put up with mere 
pittances in support of our educational 
system, and remain apathetic toward the 
training and quality of our teachers and 
school administrators, then to be sure, 
the educative process is too slow. But if 
we were willing to pay lavishly, to demand 
the very best personnel and underwrite 
all the subsidiary developments in the 
way of buildings and facilities that such 
a@ program would entail, we could speed 
up the process to a degree that might 
possibly be in time to save us all from 
ruin and despair. 


a what about this notion that 
“you can’t change human nature’? For 
some years I have kept a clipping file 
into which I have put notes and news 
items which describe discoveries in various 
fields of science having to do with the basic 
patterns and principles of human per- 
sonality and showing how these are af- 
fected by diet, glandular function, physi- 
cal and emotional environment, etc. They 
lead to the firm conviction that human 
nature, if given a chance to express itself, 
free from the distortions and warping 
influences which are so frequently a part 
of our so-called modern civilization, is the 
bazic building block of a world at peace. 

Here again is the place for education 
on a grand scale to serve the cause of 
peace. People need to scrap that cliché 
about human nature not being capable of 
change. They need to acquire faith in 
human nature as an asset and not a liabil- 
ity for peace. They need to know what 
the scientist knows about physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and spiritual health, and 


they need to be trained in the techniques 
already established as principles of correct 
guidance and control and relationship. 

It has been said that society makes 
criminals and mental cases out of many of 
its members. Fresh air, sunlight, space, 
recreation, sanitation, balanced and ade- 
quate food rations, these are some of the 
musts for the proper development of a 
harmonious individual capable of living in 
harmony with his fellows. Education not 
only could teach the facts to students in 
the various fields, but it could influence 
public support on a community basis of 
those measures which need providing for. 
Tax support, proper ordinances, juvenile 
counseling, for example, all result from 
an educated public demand. 


. 
The emotional development of the indi- 
vidual is one of the most vital concerns to 
those who seek ways to peace. In the 
early stages of the individual, the sense 
of loving care and concern are of tremen- 
dous importance in establishing a sense of 
security, without which many aberrations 
of conduct are later liable to occur. A 
study has been made of children of sub- 
normal IQ in institutions. It was found 
that when these children were formed 
into small groups and housed in cottages 
with a patient and loving matron for 
each separate group, their IQs were no- 
ticeably raised. 

Other studies have been made of egocen- 
tricity as a factor in causing nervous 
disorders. It has been found that too 
great preoccupation with self is a definite 
contributing factor in certain types of 
psycho-neuroses. The cure is to find some 
focus of interest outside the patient, some 
means of expression that is outgoing and 
even to some extent, sacrificial. One can- 
not help but quote the Master's pro- 
nouncement concerning saving one’s life 
and losing it. 

One of the nost potent scurces of fric- 
tion between humans is the master-race 
idea, or wher less pronounced, the simple 
attitude of racial discriminxtion due to 
color or culture differences. Certainly the 
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facts about race as proved by anthro- 
pology should have a prominent place in 
our educational program all down the 
line, and not be left for a select few to dis- 
cover fairly late in their collegiate course. 

I have only scratched the surface of a 
gold mine of facts about human nature 
which need incorporating into our educa- 
tional program as a means of preparing 
people to be citizens of a peaceful world. 
And not only should these facts be made 
available through the more formal chan- 
nels of schoolroom and lecture, but they 
should be incorporated into a species of 
legitimate propaganda which would draw 
on all the arts and techniques of our day, 
— radio, motion picture, poster, etc. 

Now as to the third point raised by Dr. 
Urey; namely, that wars are made by 
governments, not by individuals, and that 
the only means of preventing war swiftly 
enough to be relied on is a system of world 
government. The very evident tendency 
today is toward the establishment of more 
and more peoples’ governments. As rep- 
resentative governments increase in sta- 
bility as well as in numbers, the individual 
citizens of those countries will count more 
and more potently in both national and 
international affairs. In the January issue 
of the Ladies Home Journal, Struthers 
Burt has this to say about the importance 
of the individual: 

The opinions of individuals make the opin- 
ions of communities. The opinions of the com- 
munities make the opinions of the counties. 
The opinions of the counties make the opinions 
of the states. The opinions of the states make 
the opinion of the Federal Government. 


Then let us undertake to develop, in the 


minds of those individuals whose opinions 
make government, the defenses that must 
be erected against misuse of the terrible 
power that science has unleashed. Let us 
demand a program of research and educa- 
tion that will have the same intensity of 
effort, the same prodigality of funds and 
the same unequalled quality of staff and 
personnel that were accorded to the Man- 
hattan Project. Compare for a moment 
what was spent on wartime training, 
housing, plants, services and publicity for 
bonds, rationing, etc., not to speak of 
materiel] and manpower, with what a 
really full-scale educational program for 
peace would cost. With such funds, slum- 
clearance, schools, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion areas, services, and training could be 
provided on a scale such as we dream 
about only in Utopia. 


We wouLp do well to remember the 
fable about the Wind and the Sun. The 
two argued, you will recall, as to which 
could make the traveler remove his cloak. 
The Wind blew great guns and the traveler 
only hugged his cloak more tightly about 
him. Then the Sun tried his hand. He 
shone brighter and brighter, until pres- 
ently the traveler took off his cloak and 
the contest was over. The winds of war 
have blown great guns and humanity has 
drawn the cloak of protective armor closer 
and closer about his cowering frame. It is 
time that the sun of peace, shining through 
the medium of education, have an all-out 
try at removing suspicion and defensive 
attitudes, and sending mankind upon his 
way without the burden of a cloak of 
armament. 





MANPOWER NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


Education Breakdown 


Declaring that we are facing a break- 
down in education on all levels at the very 
time that we are voicing the greatest faith 
in education, the Conference on Emer- 
gency Problems in Higher Education, 
called in Washington in July by the 
American Council on Education, pointed 
up the critical situation in education 
due to the manpower shortage in teaching. 

Teacher shortage was likewise the 
raison d’étre of the National Emergency 
Conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, sponsored by the Nationa] Edu- 
cation Association at Chautauqua, New 
York, in late June. 


The Forgotten Profession 


At the Chautauqua conference, the 
teacher shortage was described as the 
most serious on record, with an estimated 
125,000 emergency certificates to be issued 
this fall to below-standard teachers. A 
number of the educators attending the 
conference said that they had expected 
the shortage to ease with the war’s end, 
but now they are gravely concerned with 
evidences that “‘teaching has become the 
forgotten profession.” 

The three hundred educators and repre- 
sentatives of the country’s educational 
and professional organizations at the Chau- 
tauqua meeting found a number of factors 
responsible for the attrition of the teach- 
ing profession and the failure to secure new 
teachers. Low salary was mentioned most 
often; but other root causes were held to 
be the lack of public recognition of the 
character and importance of teaching and 
the lack of a public demand for good 
schools. 

Whatever the causes, there can be no 
doubt of the gravity of the situation. 
Only half as many high school graduates 


are preparing for the teaching profession 
as in 1944; thus the present teacher short- 
age is likely to grow worse, and the crisis 
may last a decade. 

Reports of faculty shortages in higher 
education are startling. It has been esti- 
mated that from 7,000 to 10,000 addi- 
tional faculty members would be needed 
by fall, and that upwards of 25,000 will be 
sought in the next few years. Shortages 
exist in practically all fields. 

The two conferences, which this writer 
attended, were remarkably alike in re- 
flecting a generous understanding by spe- 
cialized groups of the general manpower 
problem confronting all education. For 
example, a round-table group of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Conference, 
though assigned to deal with manpower 
problems in relation to higher education, 
was constantly mindful of the deficits of 
qualified instructional personnel of second- 
ary and elementary schools as well, and 
deplored the “undesirable competition for 
qualified instructors between units of the 
educational system.” One speaker ad- 
monished the conferees: “If the man- 
power situation is acute in colleges, let us 
remember it is worse in the elementary 
schools.” 


What’s Right with Teaching 


In their recommendations, too, the con- 
ferees reinforced each other. They asked, 
for example, that a positive approach be 
used in any program of teacher recruit- 
ment — that the profession tell “‘what’s 
right with teaching.” The Chautauqua 
Round-Table Committee on Recruitment 
feared that possibly too much of the 
“‘what’s wrong,” had been impressed on 
the public mind, especially the young 
mind, which accordingly rejects teaching 
as a professional choice. 
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It is usually hard, this writer has found, 
to get elementary and high school teachers 
to concede that there are advantages in the 
teaching field. It was a pleasant surprise, 
therefore, to hear college and university 
personnel at the American Council ses- 
sions describe inducements offered by the 
academic life. Wider general appreciation 
of these advantages must be cultivated, 
college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers agreed. A resolution was passed at 
Chautauqua, advocating that — 


to insure that in the long run a fair share of the 
best talents of the nation be recruited and 
retained in higher education, every effort of 
organized education be made that not only 
salaries in education be made reasonably com- 
petitive with industry and government, but 
that those inducements offered in the past by 
academic life, such as freedom of personal 
action, opportunities for professional service 
and research, the academic year appointment, 
and opportunities to lead advanced students, 
should be retained or reinstated or enhanced. 


A Welcome Headache 


The highest summer school enrollments 
in their entire history have been experi- 
enced by colleges and universities through- 
out the United States. In contrast to the 
prewar traditional summer session when 
school administrators and teachers largely 
made up the campus population, more 
than half of the students in most of the 
schools this summer were ex-service men 
catching up on war-interrupted studies or 
starting college careers made possible by 
the GI Bill of Rights. All signs point to a 
continuation, if not a sharpening, of this 
enrollment trend for the 1946-47 academic 
year commencing in the fall. 

President Truman in an informal wel- 
coming address to the members of the 
American Council on Education Con- 
ference, whom he received in his office, 
expressed his delight that so many people 
are demanding an education. Though 
stating that he realized the difficulty of 
taking care of them all, he said, “The 
happiest thing to me is the fact that these 
teturned soldiers and sailors, Marines, 
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Wacs and Waves, and so forth, are giving 
you such a headache on education. I hope 
they will continue to do that. And if they 
do, I think the country is perfectly safe. I 
was led to believe that the war would ruin 


all education, but it seems to have stimu- 
lated it.” 


Veterans Seek On-the-Job Training 


In addition to classroom education, the 
veteran is seeking, increasingly, the bene- 
fits of on-the-job training. Soon, $75,000,- 
000 a month may be spent on this type of 
program. It is difficult to supervise on-the- 
job training and difficult also to obtain 
suitable criteria for evaluating it, Major 
General Erskine declared. More scrutiny 
is needed, he said, so that the veterans 
will not be exploited, but will receive their 
money’s worth from the assistance so 
generously afforded by the government. 

General Bradley, head of the Veterans 
Administration, also described on-the- 
job training as “one of our headaches,” 
but said, “‘We are doing what we can to 
solve it.” There is need, he pointed out, 
for more officers in the field to unearth 
abuses and protect the veterans so that 
they will not use up their benefits and get 
nothing worthwhile in return. 

In September the Veterans Administra- 
tion ordered an immediate survey of all 
veterans enrolled in on-the-job training 
under the GI Bill so that by January 1, 
1947, the VA expects to be paying no 
subsistence allowance to veterans unless 
they are in courses that meet the require- 
ments of recent legislation. 

The pernicious misuse of GI benefits 
concerns citizens generally and educators 
specifically. The newspaper columnist, 
Marquis Childs, wrote in June — 


Young veterans are lining up before the 
doors of every university and college in the 
country. They are taking advantage of the 
generous and foresighted provisions of the GI 
Bill of Rights. That is well and good. It is 
part of the promise we made to our sons when 
they went away to war. 

But there is a phase of the veterans’ train- 
ing program that is not well and good. It is 
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already subject to serious abuses. If they are 
not corrected, either by regulation or by 
changes in the law, they can discredit the 
entire program and cost the nation hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


It must be frankly admitted that some 
schools and colleges are also guilty of 
making a racket of the GI educational 
program, by increasing fees and offering 
questionable courses to get all they can 
from the government. By law the Veterans 
Administration can regulate the veteran, 
but not the school he attends. The law 
delegates to the states the inspection of 
schools receiving fees for GI training; but 
many states, perhaps because funds for 
the purpose are lacking, are not making 
this inspection conscientiously. 

Nevertheless, after furnishing exemples 
of some of the racketeering procedures in 
on-the-job training, Mr. Childs said, “The 
percentage getting on-the-job training will 
increase as more and more veterans are 
turned away from overcrowded colleges 
and as word of this easy money gets 
around.” 


Expansion of Educational Facilities 


This situation furnishes further reason 
for the expansion of college and university 
facilities. But this expansion is sought in 
behalf of the civilian student as well. As 
the Commissioner of Housing of the State 
of New York declared, the high school 
graduate must be given a chance too. 
Otherwise, he, like the veteran, would 
grow cynical. The Commissioner cited 
Sampson College, a former naval base 
converted into an emergency college, as 
a place where non-GI’s are wanted. 

The faculty too are to be provided for 
at Sampson College, in the all-important 
matter of housing; they will live in former 
officer’s quarters. 

The need for non-veteran faculty hous- 
ing was pleaded eloquently at the Council 
conference. In fact, the housing of faculty 
was described by some institutions as 
“the most critical problem we have.” The 
adverse effect of the shortage of housing 
for non-veteran faculty members on the 
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progress of veteran education was pointed 
out. Government aid in providing housing 
was urged, therefore, to enable educational 
institutions to give the veter-n his chance 
to participate in “the greatest experiment 
in the history of higher education.” 

In this experiment the veterans’ record 
is “a clear and shining thing” of which 
the American people should be proud, 
said one university president. The quality 
of the veterans’ work is attested to by all 
reports. 


Quality: Students Up, 
Faculties Down 


Although the quality of the student 
body is going up, the reverse is true of 
faculty. To handle the competition of 
student applicants for available facilities, 
colleges and universities generally are 
raising their entrance requirements. The 
students entering this fall will have to 
show higher average records from high 
school, pass stiffer entrance examinations, 
and measure up to more demanding apti- 
tude and achievement tests. Graduate 
schools, too, in many instances are raising 
their entrance requirements. 

Requirements for civilians and veterans 
are alike for the most part, it is reported, 
although a number of colleges have more 
flexible rules for the ex-service men, fre- 
quently taking the army record into con- 
sideration to offset a poor high school 
career. Women are required to have better 
grades than men in some institutions — a 
direct result of the limited facilities avail- 
able to women in many coeducational 
colleges. Naturally, with openings few and 
competition keen, requirements have been 
set higher. 

In short, then, institutions are in a 
position to offer their space and instruc- 
tion to the abler students who are likely 
to make the most of such opportunities. 
So the quality of students admitted is 
higher, because of the numbers applying; 
but because of faculty shortages, average 
or even “ersatz” professors are con- 
sidered. 

Inferior quality within the teaching 












ranks is causing tremendous concern on 
all educational levels. Dr. Alonzo F. 
Myers of New York University declares 
that, in large proportion, the young people 
now entering teaching are coming from the 
lower 50 per cent of their classes scholasti- 
cally, socially, and physically. 

With one of every ten teachers now 
having a below-standard license, it is easy 
to see how far education has deteriorated; 
in 1941 only one of every 200 teachers 
held emergency certificates. Some mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua group on certifica- 
tion, decrying the practice of issuing 
emergency teacher permits, urged that 
it be discontinued immediately. If this 
recommendation were acted upon many 
schools would not be able to open at all. 
Advocates of this course hold that only 
through such a drastic measure can the 
public be aroused to the realities of the 
current teacher problem. 


Search for Teachers — Men Only? 


Spokesmen for the NEA deplore the 
dearth of men teachers, which means that 
millions of children are destined to go from 
kindergarten through high school without 
having a single class taught by a man. 
This is not good, everyone will agree; but 
this writer observes with some misgivings 
the over-concern with securing men for 
teaching and the administrative posts in 
higher education. 

It is of course desirable to attract able 
men to the staffs of institutions of higher 
education; at the same time, the situation 
also calls for a wider search for qualified 
women and their appointment to both 
teaching and administrative staffs. And 
it is high time that faculty members 
generally be accorded rank and status 
according to qualifications and experience, 
not sex; and likewise receive the es- 
tablished salary of their status and rank 
without discrimination. In this connection 
it is a satisfaction to note the newspaper 
announcement that Dr. Rober G. Dawes, 
Dean of Instruction of the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, in seeking 
faculty for New York’semergency colleges, 
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Sampson and Champlain, “emphasized 
that there was no discrimination among 
the candidates on the basis of race, creed, 
or sex.” 


We Need the Best 


Over and over again, the need is stressed 
for quality among those engaged in educa- 
tion. The Chautauqua conference em- 
phasized that “we must have, not simply 
teachers, but the best teachers that our 
times can produce.” The problem is “not 
basically one of numbers — it is one of 
how to attract the best brains, the best 
social consciences, into the vital task”’ of 
producing and maintaining a livable so- 
ciety. In higher education conference 
groups on teacher recruitment, similarly 
there is agreement that “faculty ex- 
cellence is still more important.” 

“We thought we had time to learn to 
live together; now time has suddenly run 
out.” Perhaps this comment of one educa- 
tor sums up the need for teachers of 
exceptional ability. For whether we want 
it or not, “the new social order almost 
overnight has built itself.” 


Education for Peace 


To provide education for world peace 
for all of our citizens was a charge laid 
upon the educators of the country by 
President Truman. He said that inter- 
national dealings are no different from 
those carried on among individuals, for 
nations simply represent a community of 
individuals. Educators must help over- 
come the prejudices among individuals 
which cause wars, — the religious prej- 
udices, the economic prejudices, and the 
various misunderstandings between races 
and people of different languages. “Unless 
we have a code of morals which respects 
the other fellow’s interests and in which 
we believe that we should act as we would 
be acted by, you can never maintain 
peace.” 

The delegates whom the President ad- 
dressed were already of this mind. Fully 
aware of the extreme danger in a lag be- 
tween the social sciences and the physical 
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sciences, the educators appealed to Con- 
gress to supplement the so-called Science 
Foundation Bill, S-1850, which would 
grant federal aid to universities for re- 
search in the physical sciences, with legis- 
lation extending such aid for the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Civilization is in an unbalanced state, 
it is frequently pointed out, because of 
the different rates of progress in the social 
and physical sciences. Dr. Margaret Mead 
has said that this problem cannot be 
solved by declaring a moratorium on the 
physical sciences. In the first place, it 
would not be possible to prevent progress 
in the physical sciences; and second, if it 
were, a period of inertia and stagnation 
would probably result in the social sciences 
also. Her recommendation is that the 
glories which are showered on the physical 
scientists be shared with the social scien- 
tists working in the field of human re- 
lationships. 

Even the atomic bomb belongs not to 
science, but to the field of human relations; 
and the scientists are the first to point that 
out, recently declared our Secretary of 
Commerce. Social health must obtain 


within the nations in order to have world 
peace. 

“We are living now,” said a military 
analyst, “in the interval before peace.” 
In this all-significant interval, then, can 
and will education have greater numbers 
of men and women in the teaching pro- 
fession who are intelligent, well prepared, 
skillful, and democratic? 


Education and AAUW 


AAUW in many communities is im- 
proving the prospects for an affirmative 
answer to that question. To AAUW Edu- 
cation Committees for the year 1946-47, 
one goal—the encouragement of good 
teaching — has been recommended. This 
is the central emphasis in the education 
program for the current year. As the 
Summer JourNAL states, if every one of 
AAUW’s 950 branches could wake up its 
community to the importance of good 
teaching, and a determination to have it, 
the lift to education in this country would 
be nothing short of miraculous. 


Heten M. Hosp 


Associate in Higher Education 
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AAUW International Students, 1946-47 


The Association Welcomes Thirty-seven Women 
from the Liberated Countries 


T= AAUW is proud to announce that 
thirty-three women from countries of 
Europe that were over-run by the Ger- 
mans — women whose education was in- 
terrupted in varying degrees by the war — 
will study in the United States this year 
on AAUW International Study Grants. In 
addition, four others are to be here on 
AAUW fellowships, as announced in the 
Summer JOURNAL. 

In the applications of these students 
can be glimpsed a story of the hardships 
of the war, and of courageous resistance 
to the Nazis’ efforts to stamp out inde- 
pendent intellectual life in the countries 
they dominated. 

Below is a list of the students, with 
some details gleaned from their letters: 


Belgium 


LucIENNE BLANJEAN, to study geography 
at Clark University 


When the war reached Belgium, Miss Blan- 
jean was responsible for her younger brothers 
and sisters, since her father had recently died 
and her mother was ill. Endless time went into 
the overwhelming problem of finding food — 
and growing it in erstwhile flower-beds. Mean- 
while there was aid to be given to Allied pris- 
oners; and when the University of Brussels was 
closed, Miss Blanjean helped to organize clan- 
destine classes, and gave lectures in geography. 
Later she worked as a nurse, caring for victims 
of the bombardments and young members of 
the underground who fought the retreating 
Germans. 


Pave LAuRENT, to study at the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania 


When the University of Brussels, where she 
was a student, was closed by the Germans in 
1941 because it was a center of resistance activ- 
ities, Miss Laurent studied alone, then went 
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back and forth from Brussels to the University 
of Liége — a difficult and exhausting business. 


How can we tell the few trains, overcrowded 
and often too late, we had to take at half past 
five in the morning, to arrive finally at ten or 
eleven at Liége, often when the lessons we came 
for were already finished! — the food we had to 
take with us, because it was impossible to buy it 
at Liége, except at the black market, and that 
was really so expensive; the lessons we followed 
two or three days a week only, because it was 
too tiring to travel always like that in trains, 
losing all the time we needed to study. . . . 

And even so, we remained gay, as gay as pos- 
sible, always fewer, because many of us were 
taken by the Gestapo. 


When liberation made possible the opening 
of the University of Brussels, she completed 
her work for the degree of Doctor of Laws 
there, with honors. She wishes to study social 
insurance provisions and regulation of insur- 
ance companies in this country, in order to 
contribute to a sound approach to these prob- 
lems in Belgium. 


JEANNE JApDoT-Decro.y, to study child 
guidance at the University of Iowa and 
observe child guidance clinics 


Dr. Decroly, as a practicing physician in 
Belgium during the occupation, was particu- 
larly concerned with child welfare. She will 
study child guidance clinics in this country, in 
preparation for establishing a modern clinic for 
problem children in Belgium. 


Czechoslovakia 


Lupmita Huavacova, for pre-medical 
training at the University of West 
Virginia 
Miss Hlavacova was fourteen when the 

Germans invaded Czechoslovakia. Her school 

was closed by the Germans; her father was 

executed. She went on with her studies, entered 


Charles University (Prague), and then was 
forced to take a job in the Skoda factory. 
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After liberation she served as secretary- 
interpreter for the American Army. She now 
wishes to prepere for medical work, which is so 
badly needed in her country. 


Denmark 


Euseset KIeLErR, to study comparative 
literature at Radcliffe College 


During the first years of the war Miss Kieler 
was studying at the University of Copen- 
hagen. But in 1943, when the government re- 
signed and hundreds of prominent people were 
imprisoned or taken as hostages, she gave up 
studies for resistance work, helped to organize 


a group that hid endangered people, especially | 


Jews, collected money for transports, and ar- 
ranged with fishermen to get them to Sweden. 
The family flat was a center from which over 
1,000 Jews were rescued in this way. Her 
brothers then began sabotaging, under direc- 
tions from London, while Miss Kieler and a 
friend managed the transport organization. 
Two brothers were taken by the Gestapo and 
sent to one of the worst concentration camps 
in Germany; a sister was arrested and released; 
Miss Kieler and her father were taken and kept 
in concentration camp for eight months. On 
her return: 


I went back to work, but it wasn’t really 
much good. I might be shadowed, my connec- 
tions were gone and best of all: there wasn’t 
much need of me. I made the wonderful dis- 
covery that in the meantime the whole country 
had recovered strength; everybody seemed to 
work now, and the results of the sabotage were 
exceeding all the expectations of our pioneers. 

So during the spring of 1945 I tried to go back 
to literature, but it was hopeless. You still had 
the boys and heaps of friends in Germany; you 
could hardly make yourself open the paper in 
the morning — always someone dead under the 
most painful circumstances — people from our 
inner circle or people you had met in prison or 
camp, and with whom you had shared every- 
thing. One after the other was pulled away — 
you got frightfully lonely and felt frightfully 
helpless — still nothing could be done about it 
— you just had to receive the announcements. 


Then came the liberation, and in June Miss 
Kieler returned to her studies. 


KarEN Simonsen, to study child psy- 
chiatry at various institutions 
As physician in a psychiatric department in 
a Copenhagen hospital, Dr. Simonsen worked 
with patients whose difficulties were aggra- 
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vated by conditions of the German occupation. 
Like other doctors, she helped to hide Jews 
and others sought by the Gestapo. During the 
last year of the war she worked in a psychiatric 
department for children, where the marks of 
the war were plainly seen. The first Danish 
doctor to take up child psychiatry, she wishes 
to learn what is being done in the United 
States in that field. 


Heica Pepersen, to study law at Co- 
lumbia University 


Employed in the Department of Justice 
during the German occupation, Miss Pedersen 
was one of the patriotic Danish civil servants 
who stayed at their posts, determined to avoid 
breakdown of the civil administration. Depart- 
ment of Justice officials were in a precarious 
position, exposed to raids and reprisals; one of 
Miss Pedersen’s colleagues was shot at his 
desk, while she escaped by an unguarded back 
way. After capitulation Miss Pedersen was 
appointed secretary to the Minister of Justice, 
who was placed in the Government by the 
Resistance movement. 


Marte L. Bunt, to study Egyptology at 
the University of Chicago 


During the war Miss Buhl continued her 
studies as best she could, while also helping to 
distribute illegal newspapers and books, col- 
lecting money and ration cards for the move- 
ment, hiding people sought by the Gestapo, 
and aiding refugees in the camps, for whom she 
sometimes conducted lectures. 


France 


JEANNE Hucnon, to study education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


During the occupation, Miss Huchon di- 
vided her time between studies at the Sorbonne 
and the underground movement, to which she 
and her family belonged. 

Of this period she wrote: 


There was little spontaneity in the relations 
between students, for we mistrusted each other 
and it was dangerous for us to speak open-heart- 
edly to any one who did not belong to our own 
Resistance group. I was much amused after the 
liberation, to discover that a girl or a boy whom 
I had met, but never talked to, for years in 
lecture-rooms or library, wore the FFI armlet 
like me. The di‘ficulty was to guess which of our 
comrades were likely to be influenced by the 
Resistance pamphlets and to administer to 
them the proper dose and quality of the for- 
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bidden press we carried about us, not only in 
books and bags, but inside our shoes, the lining 
of our coats, etc. In spite of all precautions and 
though we seldom met twice in the same places, 
there was bad news every week almost of one 
of our friends, a student or a professor. A lonely 
villa in the suburbs was to be found in the dark- 
ness of the black-out, before going home at 
night, and a mysterious message delivered mean- 
ing that such a one was caught and the rest of 
the group must disperse without delay. 


A basement room in her home hid young 
men wanted for forced labor in Germany, and 
they were helped to join the maquis; a Cana- 
dian airman was sheltered there. During the 
liberation, Miss Huchon reconnoitered in the 
enemy lines and delivered to American officers 
plans of German defences; she was wounded 
while carrying a message to the FFI forces. 


GERMAINE Baunpry, to study the history 
of art at Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Baudry spent most of the war years 
studying in Paris. Her brother was engaged in 
underground activities, and was for two years 
in a German concentration camp near the 
dreaded Buchenwald. 

Miss Baudry secured the diploma of the In- 
stitute of Art and Archaeology, University of 
Paris, 1944. 


JEANNE CaZAMIAN, to study methods of 
teaching science, at Bryn Mawr College 
and elsewhere 


Miss Cazamian, before the war, had twice 
accompanied her father to the United States, 
attending school at Houston, Texas; the Lin- 
coln School, New York; and Wellesley College. 
In the war years she taught in Paris and Tours 
and studied at Bordeaux University. Now, asa 
science teacher, she recalls the teaching of 
science in this country as more direct and 
effective than the European approach, and 
wishes to study our methods. 


Lucite Desarpin, to study American 
literature and history, at Reed College 


Miss Dejardin was eighteen when the war 
broke out. After carrying on her studies for 
several years in the Free Zone in preparation 
for university work, she with much difficulty 
got permission to go to Paris, where she en- 
rolled at the Sorbonne, doing tutoring to sup- 
port herself. After liberation she did secre- 
tarial work for the American Army. 
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MicuéLe Forey, to study human ge- 
ography at Oberlin College 


Miss Forey was a sixteen-year-old student 
in Lyon when the Germans invaded France. 
She continued her studies, through years 
marked by lack of food and heat and by the 
family’s close cooperation with men in the Re- 
sistance, and succeeded in getting the first two 
certificates at the University of Lyon. 


MARGUERITE ZIRING, to study American 
literature and civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Evacuated from her home town of Stras- 
bourg, the family possessions confiscated, her 
father in hiding under sentence of death by the 
Germans, her mother and herself closely 
watched and forbidden to leave the town of 
Parame, Miss Ziring passed the war years 
working as secretary to a barrister, listening 
daily to forbidden news broadcasts and dis- 
seminating news of the Allies. In spite of four 
years’ interruption to her studies, after libera- 
tion she was able to secure the diploma of 
Licenciée-es-Lettres from the University of 
Rennes in October. She is studying to be an 
English teacher. 


PIERRETTE GUILLON, to study American 
literature at Brown University 


Attending the Lycée at Grenoble during the 
war, Miss Guil’on faced the difficulties of the 
time, — severe food shortages, no heat; at 
school, pro-Nazi lectures and the presence of 
collaborationists. Her mother and father were 
working in the Resistance and she was helping 
in the distribution of Gaullist propaganda. 
In October 1943 the Germans took over the 
town; the lack of books, the air-raid warnings, 
bombings, searches, and constant fear of arrest 
made study almost impossible. For two months 
Miss Guillon hid a former teacher who was an 
agent of the Resistance and helped her to 
escape. She is now studying to be an English 
teacher. 


Marie Liocrier, to study history at 
Brown University 


Only fourteen at the outbreak of the war, 
Miss Liogier attended the Lycée and later the 
University of Lyon. She wishes to work here 
on her doctor’s thesis on some aspect of Franco- 
American relations under the Revolution and 
the Empire, in preparation for teaching history 
in France. 
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Greece 


Cauuiop1 STAvRAKI, to study classical 
literature at Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Stavraki has taught at Pierce College, 
Athens, since 1939. College authorities are 
anxious to have her come to America for fur- 
ther training. 


Ery Macariapov, to study dietetics at 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


Miss Macariadou was employed at the 
Greek Ministry of Merchant Marine during 
the war. When the Americans came, she worked 
in the Army PX in Athens, and later at the 
American Embassy. Her special interests are 
home economics and agriculture. 


Holland 


CorNELIA DE Ranitz, to study medicine 
at New York University 


Dr. de Ranitz left her post at the University 
Hospital at Groningen when a collaborator was 
put in charge. After further study, and work as 
a school doctor, in 1944 she went to Belgium 
and organized medical care for refugees from 
the southern Netherlands who were evacuated 
there, working under most difficult conditions 
of crowding and shortages. She wishes to do 
research on the pathology of the kidneys. 


JANNY VAii Houten, to study child wel- 
fare at Smith College 


During the early years of the war, Miss van 
Houten, who was studying child welfare at the 
University of Gréningen, took part in the or- 
ganized resistance work for children, especially 
helping to place Jewish children with families 
willing to protect them, and aiding in saving 
their parents from deportation to Poland. 
When five of her relatives were arrested it 
became necessary for Miss van Houten to 
leave Gréningen. In Amsterdam, she became 
assistant probation officer, and acted as a 
courier for the Albrecht Intelligence group. 
As soon as possible after the Allied victory, she 
resumed her studies in psychology and psychi- 
atry. She will continue her studies in this 
country, and also observe child guidance and 
psychiatric work in different places. 


Esa vAN Dien, to study astronomy at 
Radcliffe College 
Miss van Dien received a renewal of her 


1945-46 grant. (See the Summer JourNAL, 
1946, p. 216.) 
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Luxembourg 


Evita Becker, to study education at 
Ohio State University 


Miss Becker continued to teach during the 
occupation, “faithful to the old traditions of 
our democratic country, bringing up the chil- 
dren as Christians and good and loyal patri- 
ots,” and with her colleagues refused to attend 
the courses and meetings organized by the 
Germans. She visited and tutored young 
Luxembourgers who refused to join the Wehr- 
macht and were in hiding in the mountains. 
Now it is her wish to take an active part in the 
intellectual reconstruction of her small country 
— and the continent. 


JACQUELINE Rasaqut, to study chemistry 
of foods at Wilson College 


When the German Wehrmacht overran 
Luxembourg, Miss Rasqui’s home was partly 
destroyed by shellfire, its contents stolen or 
destroyed. For two years she studied at the 
Lycée; then, when students refused to join the 
Hitler youth organization, she was deported to 
a German prison camp as a leader of the resist- 
ance. She still refused, and although released 
after six weeks, was not permitted to return to 
the Lycée. When the family of an uncle with 
whom she was living was deported to Ger- 
many, she hid in the country, working on a 
farm, and continuing to study English. Now 
she plans to study nutrition, in order to help 
build up the health of children who suffered 
from exposure and hardships during the war. 


Marte Louise Scuuter, to study English 
and American history at Pembroke 
College 


Miss Schuler was also one of the Luxem- 
bourg students who refused to become “‘ good 
Germans.” She was therefore not permitted to 
remain in school, and found it very difficult to 
get work, since she was known as “dangerous.” 
Finally, she became a children’s nurse. In 
February 1943, she and her parents were de- 
ported to a labor camp in Germany. Her 
father soon fell ill, and was sent to a hospital. 
She and her mother worked long hours, first at 
menial work, later in an office. When they 
found they were to be sent to the dreaded con- 
centration camp of Auschwitz, they escaped, 
and managed to reach Luxembourg. The next 
day, the city was liberated by the American 
Army. 











Norway 
Eva CHRISTIANSEN, to study American 


literature at the University of Wis-: 


consin 


Miss Christiansen was studying at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo when the Germans closed the 
university. Her father was sent to Poland as a 
prisoner-of-war. Then there was little time for 
studies: she had to help her mother at home, 
and worked at various jobs, took part in an 
organization that helped endangered people to 
get over the border, and carried food to boys 
who were hiding in the forests and preparing 
for military resistance. She and three other girl 
students issued a newspaper to counteract 
Nazi propaganda, translating articles from 
foreign publications smuggled in by saboteurs, 
and doing the editing, duplicating and partly 
distributing it themselves. 


The place of printing was first in the room 
belonging to one of the girls, then in our dining- 
room and during the last months in a cupboard 
in the cellar of a building near Oslo docks, occu- 
pied by the Germans as a seamen’s home. 


AstauGc AANENSEN, to study child psy- 
chology at Oberlin College 


Soon after war broke out in Norway, the 
house in which Miss Aanensen lived was 
bombed and burned, with all her belongings. 
The next years were spent in securing the 
teaching certificate and teaching at a high 
school. Her father died; her brothers were ar- 
rested; she herself was working with the 
“illegal” school leaders. Some teachers of her 
school were arrested; the school closed for 
some time; she was threatened and fined, but 
refused to give in. Finally, the school re- 
opened; from then until the war’s end Miss 
Aanensen led a group that collected money 
for relief of arrested teachers and their families, 
and distributed instructions to teachers. 


E.sr M. Ré6ep, to study sociology at the 
University of Indiana 


After passing examinations for the degree 
in actuarial sciences at the University of 
Oslo, in 1942, Miss Ried worked for the 
Norwegian State Pension Fund. She helped 
in the “export trade,” — aiding Jews and 
resistance workers to flee the country, and 
after some narrow escapes, was imprisoned by 
the Germans from January 15, 1944 to the end 
of the war. In concentration camp she was not 
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allowed to read, or even to have a pencil. She 
will study social problems, particularly prob- 
lems of social insurance. She wrote: 


During my imprisonment I learned nothing 
from books. I learned, however, a lot from life 
owing to the variety of persons belonging to all 
ranks and callings, that I met there, and I 
learned much about human problems. I now 
long for a further scientific training to get more 
competent to deal with those problems. For five 
long years the Germans have not allowed us to 
face our social problems in full length. It is 
therefore necessary for us to get inspiration 
from outside our own country. 


Astrip LéKeEN, for research on insect 
pollination of fruit trees, at Michigan 
State College 


During the German occupation, Miss Léken 
gave up her research (regarded as of vital 
importance to Norwegian fruit growers) to 
do underground intelligence work for the High 
Command of the Norwegian Army. She was 
a member of the central committee administer- 
ing this work in southern Norway, making 
secret trips to Sweden to represent the or- 
ganization. In spite of four years of dangerous 
underground activity, she was not even sus- 
pected by the Gestapo. Now her thesis on in- 
sect pollination is to be published, and the 
work she wishes to do in the United States is 
considered of great importance to Norwegian 
horticulture. 


ANNE-SoFIE Oéestvedt, to continue her 
study of nutrition at the University of 
California, Berkeley 


Miss Oestvedt received a renewal of her 
1945-46 grant. (See the Summer JouRNAL, p. 
220.) 


Poland 


Irena Niemiro, to study English and 
American literature at Smith College 


During the war, Miss Niemiro worked on a 
farm near Warsaw, in order to help support 
her family and avoid the German labor camps. 
After the liberation of Warsaw she was em- 
ployed at the Ministry of Education to assist 
in preparing textbooks for English classes. 
She wishes to prepare to teach English — 
a service much needed in Poland because 
so many English teachers have been liqui- 
dated. 
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Lupwika Dersosz-Srxorowa, to study 
zoology at Radcliffe College 


Mrs. Debosz-Sikorowa, who has been work- 
ing as an assistant in the Institute of Com- 
parative Anatomy, University of Cracow, 
wishes to acquire laboratory techniques used 
here in research in embryology. She is working 
on factors involved in embryonic mortality in 
fowl, a study which not only is of interest 
scientifically, but will contribute to better se- 
lection of hens for breeding purposes. 


Rose JaBLowskKa, to study English and 
American literature at The George 
Washington University (Washington, 
D. C.) 


Miss Jablowska received the M.A. in Eng- 
lish language and literature at the University 


of Warsaw in 1937, then studied in England at 
the University of Nottingham. During the last 
year of the war she was kept at hard labor at a 
labor camp in Germany. After the liberation 
she taught English in Warsaw, but was unable 
to continue her work for the doctorate at the 
University of Warsaw because that institu- 
tion now has no professor of English. She 
wishes to prepare her doctor’s thesis in this 
country, and collect materials for English- 
language texts to be used in Polish schools. 


Yugoslavia 
Darinxa Mucuka, to study the general 
course at Smith College 
A promising young student whose educa- 
tion was disrupted by the war, Miss Mucuka 


will be enrolled as an undergraduate in the gen- 
eral arts course. 













Progress 


Summer days at Headquarters were 
alive with news and calls about women 
joining U. S. delegations on missions 
abroad. Sometimes there is something we 
can do to further an appointment. Often 
the events of the day are cause for pride in 
the strength and reputation of AAUW. 
Also cause for pride is the solidarity with 
which women’s organizations respond to a 
cail and work together to support a quali- 
fied woman for appropriate appointment. 

On the evening of August 22, President 
Helen C. White left the AAUW Clubhouse 
in Washington to fly to Germany, a mem- 
ber of the delegation of American educa- 
tors to observe and evaluate the educa- 
tional program of the U. S. Military 
Government. 

Thus, scarcely had she returned from 
London, where in July she served as 
adviser in letters and philosophy to the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
when she was off on this second mission. 

Another AAUW member, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, director of the Division 
of Llementary Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, was among the educators in- 
vited by William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, to carry 
out the mission at the request of the War 
Department. Dr. George Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education, 
headed the delegation, which totaled 
eleven — nine men and two women. 

We at Headquarters were fortunate 
enough to have a few glimpses of Dr. 
White while she stayed at the Clubhouse 
from August 19 to 22. These days were 
for her filled with conferences with State 
Department officials and members of 
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the delegation. Before leaving for their 
month’s stay in Germany, the educators 
issued a statement in which they declared 
that a long-range policy for re-educating 
Germany must look beyond the period of 
military control and teach the obligations 
of men, as well as nations, and respect for 
the dignity of the individual. 

Just as this JouRNAL was going to press, 
Dr. Mabel Newcomer, chairman of the 
AAUW Social Studies Committee, tele- 
phoned to Headquarters to say that she 
would be leaving shortly for Germany, to 
act as consultant on taxation and revenue 
for the Civil Affairs Division of the Office 
of the Military Government. She will be 
working on revision of the German tax 
system. Dr. Newcomer is professor of 
economics at Vassar College. Some years 
ago she spent a winter in Germany, doing 
a study of taxation in that country. 

Two AAUW members, Miss Irene A. 
Wright and Dr. Margaret Ball, have 
left Washington for Caracas, Venezuela, 
as advisers with the U. S. delegation to 
the Fourth General Assembly of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History opening August 25. The delega- 
tion consists of five delegates and eight 
advisers, two secretaries, two interpreter- 
translators, and two stenographers. Miss 
Wright and Dr. Ball are the only women 
among the delegates and advisers; all the 
interpreter-translators and stenographers 
are women. 

Miss Wright, who heads 2 unit in the 
State Department’s Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, goes as 
an adviser in history. Her appointment to 
the delegation may be cited as an example 
of use of the roster of qualified women 
submitted to the State Department by 
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women’s organizations, including the 
AAUW, as a result of the White House 
Conference of June 1944 on How Women 
May Share in Postwar Policy-Making. 
Miss Wright’s name was on that roster as 
a woman qualified in the field of historical 
research in Latin American affairs. In 
addition, the AAUW and other women’s 
groups were able, by letter and telephone, 
to give additional support to her nomina- 
tion as adviser when the critical moment 
came. Dr. Margaret Ball is chairman 
of the Political Science Department of 
Wellesley College, now on loan to the 
State Department as a specialist in the 
Division of International Organization 
Affairs. 

The week of August 26 saw AAUW 
interest concentrated on the departure of 
four women as advisers with the U. 5. 
delegation to the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization which con- 
vened September 2 in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. The four are: Dr. Hazel K. Stiebel- 
ing, chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, 
Consumer Relations Adviser, OPA, and 
until recently AAUW Associate in Social 
Studies; Dr. Faith Williams, chief, Cost of 
Living Division, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, and formerly 
member of AAUW’s national Social 
Studies Committee; and Mrs. Ursula Duf- 
fus, of the State Department staff. The 
first three are AAUW members. Here 
again the AAUW as a national organiza- 
tion was able to be of some assistance in 
furthering the appointment of a qualified 
woman. 

There are twenty-six names on the list 
of the delegation to the FAO Copenhagen 
Conference, but only one person serves as 
delegate, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
N. E. Dodd. The conference was called 
to consider a long-term international food 
program aimed at preventing both short- 
ages and surpluses. 

Because the ultimate goals of FAO on 
the agenda of the conference are of direct 
concern to food producers and food con- 


sumers alike, some further facts about 
FAO should be generally known. FAO is 
an international agency through which 
member countries (at present 42) work 
jointly. It grew out of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, in May 1943. (Miss 
Josephine Schain was a U. S. delegate to’ 
that 1943 conference, Dr. Louise Stanley 
was an ‘adviser, and Dr. Hazel Stiebeling 
and Dr. Faith Williams were on the tech- 
nical secretariat.) Representatives from 
44 countries there agreed that worldwide 
action was necessary to raise health stand- 
ards and improve agricultural production 
and income. They set up an Interim Com- 
mission on Food and Agriculture with 
headquarters in Washington to draw up 
plans for a permanent organization. In 
October 1945 at the historic Quebec Con- 
ference (attended by Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss, president of the National League 
of Women Voters as an adviser to the 
U. S. delegation), the FAO was born, first 
of the new permanent United Nations 
organizations. The Congress of the United 
States on July 31, 1945, authorized mem- 
bership for this country in the FAO. 


UNESCO News 


Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, U. S. 
delegate to the conference of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of UNESCO which met 
in London beginning July 5, has been 
visiting Eastern European countries to 
observe at first hand some of the effects 
upon education of the war’s devastation. 
She is returning to the United States in 
September and will report upon her survey 
of educational conditions at the first meet- 
ing of the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, to be held 
in Washington on September 12. Dr. 
Kathryn McHale will attend this meeting 
as AAUW’s representative. 

The AAUW has been designated by the 
State Department as one of the sixty 
organizations to be represented on the 
National Commission of one hundred 
persons to serve as an advisory body to 





the State Department on UNESCO. Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, General Director, will 
serve for AAUW. The first meeting will be 
held in Washington not later than Sep- 
tember 23. The National Commission to 
advise on UNESCO is provided for in the 
legislation authorizing participation by 
the United States in UNESCO, H. J. Res. 
305, signed by President Truman on July 
30, 1946. 


London Letter from President White 


The international theme seems to domi- 
nate our editorials in this number, but we 
have no regrets in prolonging the interna- 
tional note by sharing with our readers a 
letter sent to Headquarters from President 
Helen C. White when she was in London 
in July as adviser to the UNESCO Pre- 
paratory Commission. We had hoped to 
get a fuller account on her return; but 
since even Miss White’s extraordinary 
powers of calmly doing three things at 
once could not be stretched to cover writ- 
ing for the JouRNAL while packing and be- 
ing briefed for her new international re- 
sponsibilities, we are happy to have this 
letter to pass on to AAUW members: 


The UNESCO experience was a very 
exciting one. It was a source of both 
pride and inspiration to watch what a 
magnificent job Esther Brunauer did from 
start to finish and to see what an outstand- 
ing position of leadership she has already 
achieved on the Preparatory Commission. 
She is really a wonderful person and, as 
you know, a joy to work with. 

As it turned out, I did not go on the 
Continent at all, for the work on the pa- 
pers outlining and setting up the program 
of UNESCO proved to be not only in- 
teresting but very exacting, and the State 
Department technique of preparing for 
the actual meetings was an admirably 
thorough job. I wish that the people who 
do not appreciate the State Department 
could get a glimpse of the way in which 
the UNESCO delegation worked on its 
task. Once the actual Commission meet- 
ings began we had meetings of the Ameri- 
can delegation practically every morning 
before the opening of the sessions and 
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often in the afternoon, and many a time 
we worked all through the evening as well, 

I think the prospects for UNESCO are 
excellent. There was something very thrill- 
ing in seeing a great organization arise 
out of countless suggestions and plans 
drawn from so wide a variety of national 
traditions and situations. There were a 
number of very distinguished people there 
and it was interesting to see them in ac- 
tion. Above all, it was exciting to see a 
great institution, with such limitless possi- 
bilities, get under way. 

You would have been very proud indeed 
to see the evidences of the esteem in which 
the American Association of University 
Women is held. I was told that Dr. 
Huxley mentioned the presence of the 
President of that organization in his 
opening press conference; and Mr. Harold 
Snyder spoke especially of our program 
on international grants, as an illustration 
of the scope and significance of the pro- 
gram of voluntary aid to reconstruction 
in this country, in his exposition to the 
Commission. 

I had a chance also to have a couple of 
visits with Edith Batho, several visits 
with Miss Bowie, and a very pleasant visit 
with Miss Hermes? at the Air office just 
before I left. All of them have been most 
appreciative of the aid of AAUW, es- 
pecially in the plans for the Council 
meeting; Miss Bowie especially was most 
illuminating about the program of the 
British Federation. They are hoping to 
get aid from outside their numbers in a 
program that will complete the repair and 
remodeling of Crosby Hall, making it 
possible to offer more abundant accommo- 
dations. They expect to do a good deal in 
the way of grants of board and room there 
for foreign students. After the immediate 
reconstruction crisis is over, Miss Bowie 
tells me they are very anxious to embark 
on a program of research in a problem 
which, as you know, has engaged my 
interest for some time. That is the prob- 
lem of what can be done to make it pos- 
sible for university women to meet their 
domestic obligations and, at the same 
time, continue with their careers. Ap- 
parently, the mainspring of this is the 


1 British Federation members who are also active 
in the International Federation of University 
Women. 
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strong emphasis in British consciousness 
at the present moment on the need of 
building up their population. I am not at 
all sure that we American women have 
taken in the full significance of the present 
European trend of thought in this field. 


Teacher Exchanges 


Twenty of the 70 women teachers par- 
ticipating in a program of British-United 
States teacher exchange for the year 
1946-47 are members of the American 
Association of University Women. 

The program was initiated by a British 
committee which expressed the desire of 
British teachers to teach on an exchange 
basis in the United States. Through the 
Ministry of Education this desire was 
expressed to the Department of State. 

In response to that communication, a 
representative group of educational or- 
ganizations, including the AAUW, was 
invited by the Department of State and 
the U. S. Office of Education to comprise 
a committee to arrange an exchange pro- 
gram for 1946-47 on an experimental and 
necessarily limited basis. Trans-ocean 
travel is still a matter of priority, and 
housing is a difficult problem in both the 
United States and Great Britain. Thus, 
although 1700 applicants registered with 
the British committee, only 74 exchanges 
(70 women, 4 men) were arranged for the 
coming year. 

These exchanges are on various educa- 
tional levels — nursery school, elementary, 
and secondary — and in several types of 
schools. The United States committee 
secured its participating teachers through 
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direct correspondence with a selected and 
widely representative list of school ad- 
ministrators. Since only a limited number 
of exchanges was possible, there was no 
publicity nor general program of recruit- 
ment. 

Some states could not enter into the 
program because of limitations in their 
constitutions which prevent anyone not a 
native-born citizen from being engaged as 
a teacher. 

AAUW branches will, of course, want to 
help in a program that has such potentiali- 
ties for promoting international under- 
standing. Branch presidents have been ad- 
vised of the names of British teachers who 
will be in their communities; and branches 
will wish to welcome the British teachers 
and help to make them feel at home. 

It is hoped that AAUW state divisions, 
where state laws are a barrier to teacher 
exchanges, will seek to effect the changes 
necessary to permit this kind of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

AAUW long has given fullest support to 
international exchange of students and 
teachers. The director of the current 
British committee writes: 


Again thank you most warmly for the valuable 
help of your Association, valuable, I think, 
from every point of view. In this connection I 
remember that the AAUW took an important 
part in the prewar interchange scheme which, 
though on a much less extensive scale than the 
present one, has provided a very sure founda- 
tion upon which we have been able to build. 


It is expected that the teacher exchange 
program will be extended to other coun- 
tries. 





Highlights 
of the STATE PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE 


_ AAUW State Presidents Confer- 
ence, held in Washington, June 11-13, 
was a working conference: no set speeches, 
no formal reports, but everybody present 
participating in the three days of discus- 
sion. Postwar problems of the State Divi- 
sion, and the organization, programs, and 
techniques found most successful in meet- 
ing them were the subjects. Passing over 
matters of organization and techniques 
that are chiefly the concern of state of- 
ficers, we report here the highlights of the 
more general sessions. 


Needs of Today 


A panel of six national leaders started 
the three days’ discussion by sketching 
some of the changing conditions that con- 
front women with new responsibilities — 
and old ones as well — today. 

No stenotypist was at hand to record 
the exact words of the participants; we 
draw here on the summary made by Mrs. 
Lilyan M. Alspaugh, vice-president of the 
Ohio State Division. 

President Helen C. White began by ad- 
mitting the general feeling of ‘‘bewilder- 
ment, weariness, and sense of vast change, 
as yet only dimly discerned by most of us.” 
But instead of viewing today’s conflicts 
with anxiety, she believed that we should 
feel a great sense of opportunity. Strikes 
are disturbing, to be sure — but they are 
evidences of our progress. ““We have 
worked for general public education. Now 
we are getting the high-school man’s reac- 
tion. He is saying that the coal mine, the 
railroad, and other American industries 
do not provide a kind of life for workers 
that comes up to the American standard, 
and he says they must come up to that 
standard.” 

Dr. White reminded us that in this very 


dynamic period we have many opportu- 
nities. “‘ With a forty-hour week, we havea 
new leisure class. We in education must see 
that leisure is not used for commercial 
exploitation but for human living, with 
emphasis on creative thinking.” 

Speaking particularly of educators, Dr. 
White made a point that applies to us all: 
“Our great opportunities do not come to 
us when we are fresh. They come when we 
are tired and overworked. The tremen- 
dous flood of students seeking admission 
to our colleges and universities is an oppor- 
tunity beyond our dreams. The opportu- 
nity we hoped and asked for is being 
realized, with an abundance beyond our 
imagination.” 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer (Vassar College), 
chairman of the Social Studies Committee, 
questioned whether university women are 
really doing their share in meeting the 
economic and social problems of the post- 
war era. Strikes, famine, revolution, in- 
flation — what are we doing about them? 
“Tf inflation goes much further we are 
going to pay not only in high cost of living 
but in an inevitable depression. This con- 
cerns women in particular because women 
are the first to lose their jobs. University 
women have a special stake because they 
are interested in the advancement of 
women. We are concerned also because we 
are in a better position to help than other 
women are.” 

But, Dr. Newcomer said frankly, she 
felt the Social Studies program in AAUW 
is lagging; we tend to seek refuge in sub- 
jects a little more remote than the eco- 
nomic problems of today. We need to 
know more about legislative matters, 
about taxes, about our local government. 
“Tf we have good city government, find 
out what it does for us. Persuade people 
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that taxes are not a burden; taxes are just 
the price we pay for government. 

“Women ought to be studying the local 

tax and how it is administered. We should 
study school problems, and face local gov- 
ernments with suggestions. We shouldn’t 
expect the state to do the suggesting for 
us.” 
Dr. Newcomer concluded with a re- 
minder that we university women are 
privileged — and this leaves us with a 
special obligation. “‘ We want equal oppor- 
tunity not only for women, but for all 
minority groups. We must have the cour- 
age to take a position, take criticism, and 
work harder than we have been working. 
With the atom bomb hanging over our 
heads, there is no time to solve these 
problems in a leisurely fashion.” 

Dr. Laura Zirbes (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, stressed our opportunity to work 
through a graduate program of informal 
education. “‘ But knowledge is not enough; 
concern must lead to action.” 

As to current problems in education, 
Dr. Zirbes cited our educational system 
which allows children to grow up ill-fitted 
and maladjusted. The early education of 
these maladjusted individuals has been 
lacking in some way. We must understand 
the place of education in the development 
of attitudes. “Each of us should ask our- 
selves this question: What is there I ought 
to be trying and testing to help in finding 
ways and means of carrying on our system 
of education?” 

The teacher shortage Dr. Zirbes con- 
siders our big current problem. “Let’s 
study the reasons for it.” 

And we need to study, too, the changing 
college population and changing place of 
the college. Colleges are open to those who 
served in the armed forces — but closed 
to some of those who normally would be 
entering. ““We must face the challenge of 
a re-examination of our concept of educa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Lucy Howorth, member of the 
Status of Women Committee, offered two 
observations on the economic and legal 
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status of women. “First, in this period of 
disunity there is a basic solidarity of inter- 
est among all women —rich and poor, 
married and unmarried, educated and 
illiterate. Basically, their interests are 
one. The lettered woman should be the 
first to recognize that common interest. 

‘And second, we should recognize that 
there is a constant weaving back and forth 
from one status to another among women, 
They teach one day, are married the next, 
return to the teaching field perhaps two or 
three years later. So the role of women, 
for the most part, is a fluctuating status, 
But not so with the man. A man stays in 
the economic field from early manhood to 
retirement. In the leisure which Dr. White 
mentioned, women should seize their op- 
portunities. They need to vote and under- 
stand the issues presented. They are a 
great source, as yet untapped, of leader- 
ship and office-holding. (French women 
elected some 60 women to their Constit- 
uent Assembly. We have never had more 
than 30.) It is important that we find 
women candidates who are a little better 
than the man running for the same office. 
On the whole, women office-holders have 
been on the liberal, constructive side, — 
open-minded and tolerant.” 

Miss Malvina Lindsay, Washington Post 
writer whose column, “The Gentler Sex,” 
we have often quoted in the JourNAL and 
the General Director's Letter, brought the 
discussion down to everyday realities with 
her protest: 

“Our big problem is to find time to do 
something about our responsibility! We 
are so enmeshed in trivia and drudgery 
we cannot find energy for these larger ob- 
ligations. We realize we have responsibil- 
ities in the outside world, but we cannot 
do much about them because we are run- 
ning a little factory in the home. The 
standards in managing a home today re- 
quire so much more than in our grand- 
mothers’ time. They keep us bound up in 
a lot of coils we cannot get out of. We don’t 
have time to do anything about juvenile 
delinquency, let alone the United Nations, 
in our maidless homes! 











“We must first solve our home help 
problem before we can properly carry our 
community responsibilities. Only one out 
of 73 former domestic servants who went 
into war work wants to go back to domes- 
tic service. We need to do something about 
taking the stigma from domestic service. 

“Very little has been done on coopera- 
tive housekeeping ventures. In some lo- 
calities there has been some progress on 
cooperative nursery movements. We need 
more apartments with community kitch- 
ens. Perhaps we need a mass movement in 
having delivered meals. 

“We must do away with some of the 
nineteenth century folderols which we 
don’t have time for now. We must stream- 
line meetings so that the housewife with a 
sitter at home can come to a meeting, hear 
the main speaker, with perhaps some doc- 
umentary films, without sitting through 
long business meetings and soprano solos. 

“Our clothing problems are too com- 
plex — trying to keep up with the belt of 
the month and the earring of the week. 
We must slay these dragons of trivia.” 

Dr. Marion E. Park, president emeritus 
of Bryn Mawr and second Vice-President 
of AAUW, enumerated the special respon- 
sibilities of the professional woman: 

“Professional responsibility to her job. 
— Acquiring a higher degree is a long- 
time business; it requires a strong phy- 
sique with strong mental discipline, — 
with the capacity to work beyond the 
degree-getting. 

“Responsibility to her community. — 
She must never decide to live for herself 
so far as her scholarship is concerned. 

“Her own private life.—It is very 
likely she will be shouldered with the re- 
sponsibilities of a home as well as her pro- 
fessional career. 

“And what are our responsibilities to 
the professional woman? — We must lend 
her our support. We have duties to the 
good woman candidate, the physician, 
lawyer, architect, psychologist. We must 
support them more actively than we have 
in the past. College women have a respon- 
sibility to other women who have pressed 
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farther than they have educationally and 
professionally.” 

Dr. White’s comment summarized the 
spirit of the discussion: “We have today 
a great opportunity, which we should 
meet with great enthusiasm.” 


What Legislation? 


One of the liveliest sessions of the con- 
ference dealt with the question: What 
kind of legislative program does the 
AAUW want? A panel, led by Dr. Bessie 
C. Randolph (Hollins College), chairman 
of the national Committee on Legislative 
Program, presented the subject, with ani- 
mated contributions from the floor. 

Summarized briefly, this was the trend 
of questions and conclusions: 


What areas should be covered by the 
AAUW Legislative Program? 

The Legislative Program is a logical 
step following study and evaluation in the 
Association’s programs in Education, In- 
ternational Relations, Social Studies, and 
Status of Women. It constitutes a trans- 
lation of the national program into action. 
By having a legislative program, AAUW 
not only talks but acts. 

Should AAUW attempt to escape the 
dilemmas of tension? Should controversial 
issues be avoided? 

No, for this would undercut the legis- 
lative program. Moreover, experiences in 
branches with active legislative programs 
would seem to demonstrate that the in- 
clusion of controversial matters not only 
increases membership but extends mem- 
ber participation in all branch activities. 
It is well to remember that the individual 
has a greater chance to effect her ideas if 
she works in a group. If AAUW omitted 
controversial subjects, the Association 
would virtual!y abdicate a share in the 
determination of policy in the commu- 
nity, state, and nation. 

However, we must watch out against 
the tendency to say, “The 2,000 uni- 
versity women in this state want...” 
The majority has the responsibility to 
recognize the existence of the minority. 
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Is the program too extensive? Are too 
many bills included? 

No (the state presidents generally 
agreed), the program does not covet too 
much. But careful timing of pre-conven- 
tion legislative procedure is needed. In 
order to give branches time to participate 
fully in making the Legislative Program 
they must have information early. (One 
state president wished to go on record 
against the Association’s endorsement of 
specific bills under the general principles 
of legislative policy adopted by the con- 
vention; but the presidents generally con- 
curred in the present procedure.) 


What legislative information is wanted 
from Headquarters? 

In general, more information, although 
the materials available from Headquarters 
have been extremely useful in branch dis- 
cussion. Presentation of both sides of an 
issue would be helpful; understanding the 
negative is an aid in answering criticisms. 
AAUW branches can rouse community- 
wide interest in legislative problems by 
making use of available materials. This is 
an important contribution to community 
life; it offers a good opportunity to enlist 
younger members. 


The Community Program, 1946 


The state presidents discussed at some 
length the suggestions for a community 
program outlined in the Summer JoURNAL 
and the May General Director’s Letter. 

These were some of the comments: 

“This isn’t really a new program, ex- 
cept as different departments will be 
working together, making a unity not 
heretofore achieved. On the family-of- 
four $1500 budget, Education, Social 
Studies, Legislation, and Status of Women 
can all join, taking different parts of the 
question.” 

“No branch should take more than it 
can masticate. A project that continues 
over a period of time creates more inter- 
est than a too-brief one. Program-planning 
must look to the future, so that work 
won’t be obsolete by the time it’s fin- 
ished.” 





“This program isn’t something to be 
handed down from ‘National’; it’s some- 
thing to be built up from the community.” 

“The program offers a community ap- 
proach and appeal: we are aiming at one 
world, beginning with one community 
and joining in a single unit the steps to- 
ward world unity. Now is the time for 
AAUW influence to be shown in the com- 
munity and the world.” 


Achievement Award to 


Ruth Fulton Benedict 


The 1946 Achievement Award of $2,500, 
contributed by the Northwest Central 
Unit and given “in recognition of distin- 
guished achievement by a woman scholar,” 
was presented to Dr. Ruth Fulton Bene- 
dict, associate professor of anthropology 
at Columbia University, New York, at 
the AAUW State Presidents meeting. The 
presentation was made by President Helen 
C. White. 

Dr. Benedict is known for her study of 
behavior patterns in different populations 
of the world. Through her teaching and 
writing, she has introduced a new trend in 
American anthropology, using the ap- 
proach that populations, like individuals, 
behave according to the circumstances and 
environment under which they develop. 
Her findingsare effectiveargumentsagainst 
racial discrimination. Dr. Benedict is au- 
thor of Patterns of Culture; Race: Science 
and Politics; and co-author of the Public 
Affairs pamphlet, Races of Mankind. Her 
latest book, Patterns of Japanese Culture, 
will be published this fall. 

To gather scientific information on how 
each new generation in society learns to 
behave the way it does, Dr. Benedict 
has sent specially trained students to do 
field work among the Indians of North and 
South America, and to Asia, Africa, and 

the South Sea Islands. Her own field work, 
because she was teaching, has been lim- 
ited to North America, where she has 
studied the best preserved tribes of the 
Southwest: California, Piman, Pueblo, 
and Apache. 











Dr. Benedict has been a teacher of 
anthropology at Columbia since taking 
her Ph.D. degree there under Franz Boaz 
in 1923. For two and a half years, during 
the recent war, she was with the Office of 
War Information doing research on na- 
tional behavior in civilized countries, 
which provided background for training 
U. S. personnel and for directives in re- 
gard to propaganda and morale offensives 
both in Europe and Asia. With the peace, 
she is planning to use the same approach 
to develop materials out of which genuine 
cooperation among the peoples of the 
world will be possible. 

She is a native of New York City and a 
graduate of Vassar College. She was mar- 
ried in 1914 to Dr. Stanley R. Benedict, 
head of the Department of Biological 
Chemistry at Cornell Medical College, 
who died in 1936. She was a teacher of 
English and some of her poetry had been 
published, before she became interested in 
the study of anthropology. 


Plans for Using the Award 


In accepting the Achievement Award, 
Dr. Benedict told of her plans for using 
this gift: 


I feel deeply the honor of receiving the 
Annual Achievement Award of the American 
Association of University Women. I am glad 
to accept it as a measure of your faith in an- 
thropology and in the research it has done and 
will do. I am glad to accept it too on behalf of 
all the many people without whom the kind 
of work I have done could never have been 
accomplished. Especially you are honoring 
students of mine who have gone into far corners 
of the world, into jungles and mountains, to 
gather the materials anthropology uses. 

It is a great pleasure to me too that because 
of the money award which accompanies this 
honor, the AAUW will be participating in con- 
tinued research in which, by bestowing this 
distinction, you have shown your confidence. 
Especially at this moment, when there are so 
many demands upon Americans for assistance 
and reconstruction after the ravages of war in 
the world, it makes me feel humble to accept 
this gift, and I feel that my thanks will be best 
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expressed by describing to you the kind of 
work which your award will help to carry on. 

Three years ago I was asked to come to 
Washington to help in the war effort, and I am 
only now returning to Columbia University 
this fall. I was asked when I came to the Office 
of War Information to undertake research on 
civilized nations, both enemy and occupied. 
I was asked to state in an anthropologist’s 
fashion the problems to be investigated in or- 
der to answer the recurring questions with 
which we were faced, and to use in so far as 
possible familiar anthropological techniques for 
solving them. 

These ways of stating problems of human 
behavior and these techniques for solving them 
had been worked out, for several decades, in 
anthropological studies of small tribes, usually 
without written language, whose traditional 
ways of conducting life owed very little indeed 
to the influences of Western civilization. By 
means of such studies, anthropologists had 
been able to make certain points about man’s 
social behavior. They had showed that race 
did not account for the great differences in 
social custom; all races were capable under 
favorable circumstances of important cul- 
tural achievements; and within any race, also, 
even the Caucasian, there were inert static 
cultures as well as vigorous ones. Men in any 
society were what they had a chance to be, and 
the limits and the direction of their self-devel- 
opment were set by man-made assumptions and 
social institutions which prevailed in their 
culture. 

All such facts of the social environment — 
the way children were brought up, the kind of 
rewards and punishments men could receive, 
their ideas of virtue and vice, of success and 
failure — were subjects for the anthropologist 
to investigate thoroughly by close observation 
and recording. This study led him into detailed 
examination of the structure and functioning 
of the family, of economic, religious, and politi- 
cal life, and of the way in which people got 
their livelihood. 

The anthropologist came to see that the 
answer to any question about group behavior 
required material from all these various areas 
of life in which men’s habits and customs ex- 
pressed themselves. The study of child-rearing, 
for instance, could not be kept as a special 
study unrelated to that of economics, or the 
study of religion unrelated to that of politics. 
People were truly carriers of their culture; they 
carried it in their habituated bodies and minds. 
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They were people who could act skillfully only 
in ways they had learned as habits in their 
social environment. 

I had believed for a long time before the war 
that the same kind of research could help us to 
understand civilized nations, — that by serious 
study of learned cultural behavior we could 
achieve a better international understanding 
and make fewer mistakes in international com- 
munication. Many writers have asked the ques- 
tion, what makes the United States a nation 
of Americans and France a nation of French- 
men and China a nation of Chinese, but the 
answers have either been impressionistic or 
they have been narrowly historical, economic, 
or political. The data which the anthropologist 
finds necessary in order to answer such a ques- 
tion even for a simple primitive tribe were lack- 
ing for European nations. They were either un- 
recorded or they were scattered in a thousand 
surveys and novels. 

In my work during the war I could not ob- 
serve daily behavior on the spot in these na- 
tions, nor send a trained student. There were, 
however, plenty of nationals from all parts of 
the world in this country, and in face-to-face 
contact and conversation I was able to gather 
a great deal of material and comment essential 
to my studies. 

I worked on the nations of Asia a great part 
of the time, but it is for continued work of this 
kind in understanding the nations of Europe 
that I shall use the Award you have given me. 
Next year I shall have a work seminar at 
Columbia University for students of European 
background. Some will be holders of fellowships 
who are in this country to finish their education 
and will be returning to their home countries 
immediately. Some will be men and women of 
European origin who have lived in the United 
States for some years. I shall give them training 
in methods of study by arranging opportunities 
for them to observe American life and having 
them report on their observations. 

Their point of view is important in under- 
standing how the United States looks to out- 
siders, and training will help them to document 
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their impressions or will lead them possibly to 
revise or rephrase their judgments. They will 
also report on their own experiences in their 
native lands, and the object of the training will 
be to teach them techniques of adequate state- 
ment and documentation of the conduct of life 
in their home countries. 

Such materials must be supplemented later 
by field work on the spot in the nations se- 
lected, but I believe that such a seminar as I 
have described can be an important contribu- 
tion. In such a give and take of reactions, ac- 
companied always by training in what consti- 
tutes satisfactory documentation, I believe we 
can try out in little some of the problems which 
face the United Nations. I have the faith of a 
scientist that behavior, no matter how un- 
familiar to us, is understandable if the problem 
is stated so that it can be answered by investi- 
gation and if it is then studied by technically 
suitable methods. And I have the faith of a 
humanist in the advantages of mutual under- 
standing among men. 

The money award you have given me will go 
farther in this research than you perhaps 
think. Every research worker, but especially 
one in the social sciences, knows how certain 
opportunities must usually be passed by be- 
cause in the original arrangements for the re- 
search so much is necessarily unforeseen. He 
knows too how often the university or the 
foundation may be willing to make an appro- 
priation for one part of the work and not for 
another; it may be possible to swing the collec- 
tion of data and then be stymiec when it comes 
to provisions for students to enable them to 
write up their material. 

In making this Award you have put money 
at my disposal which has no strings attached 
to it except that it will be used for further 
work. I can use it at all those places which are 
otherwise unprovided for or which I cannot 
foresee before the moment arises. At each such 
emergency, I shall feel fresh gratitude to the 
AAUW which has trusted me with this Award. 
You will have an intimate part in the research 
as it proceeds. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Twenty-Sixth Council Meeting 
Crosby Hall, London, July 27-31 


This meeting was an outstanding one 
for the old workers in IFUW because 
friendships that might have been severed 
forever were re-knit; members who had 
gone through so much were alive and 
there; vitality at as high a pitch as ever, 
even more energetic perhaps, character- 
ized all the discussions and proceedings. 
It was hard to get anybody to talk about 
what had been, and hard to stop people 
from talking about what must be. 

Lektor Adamowicz, slight, pale, quiet- 
spoken as ever, seemed to have even more 
power than before. Everybody rejoiced 
to see her and hear her. She and Professor 
Kock and Mile. Hannevart and Dean 
Gildersleeve and Dr. Eder presided in turn 
— and Mme. Puech, Professor Cullis, Dr. 
van der Kolf and Dr. Freie and Miss 
Bowie in their active participation in the 
proceedings brought back vividly the 
meetings at Budapest and Paris, Cracow 
and London and Stockholm. 

The discussion ranged over the state of 
education in the various countries, the 
condition of university women, their plans 
and needs, the present organization of the 
IFUW committees and officers, the finan- 
cial affairs of the organization, and the 
next meeting of the Council and the Con- 
ference — the first since 1939 — to be held 
in Toronto, August 11-16, 1947. 

Due to the amazing activity and in- 
genuity of member associations in getting 
most fees paid even during the war years, 
and to the fact that Conferences had not 
been held nor expensive studies and pub- 
lications done during the war, and equally 
due to the economical and effective man- 
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agement of the headquarters office, the 
Federation is, at this moment when extra 
money is needed to reestablish the full 
program of the organization, in a favorable 
financial condition. 

The work of various associations in 
relief is a most heartening story; and 
forms of relief, and especially of recon- 
struction of both persons and facilities, 
are still needed. Much appreciation is 
expressed on all sides for opportunities 
furnished by various member groups for 
study, for new professional experience and 
refreshment in their respective countries. 

The American delegate brings back 
heavy luggage of thanks, and, yes, affec- 
tion, for what AAUW members were able 
to do. It was reiterated in a fashion to 
prompt real humbleness in the fare of 
such appreciation for letters, for parcels of 
all sorts of things, for the fellowships, for 
the International Study Grants and for 
the various kinds of Reconstruction Aid. 
On all sides were heard expressions of the 
joy and the anticipation of the young 
women who come to the United States this 
fall. 

Business was heavy and meetings con- 
stant; but also coffee times daily and a re- 
ception on the first night in the hall, a 
jaunt to the Royal Holloway College and 
a gay dinner to close the session on the last 
evening gave opportunities for all the per- 
sonal chat that flavors the work. 

Crosby Hall had the members as the 
first guests since receiving the building 
back from the Admiralty. The British 
women are waiting not at all, but they have 
begun to raise £400,000 — about a million 
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and a half dollars — to put the building 
in condition again, to build two wings that 
will also accommodate the IFUW offices, 
to establish an endowment to enable the 
group to offer more and larger fellowships, 
and to double its service to university 
women who come to Britain from so many 
parts of the world. So far there are only 
British gifts in hand, the Dominion gifts 
promised, and tulips for the gardens from 
Holland. It is a large task, but the deter- 
mination to do it creates great faith in its 
accomplishment. 

The newly established association in 
Ceylon was admitted to the Federation. 
The Italian Federation is reorganized and 


expects to re-enter the IFUW. Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia all had 
visitors from their countries in London 
who conferred with IFUW officers. 
University women of the world, de- 
spite hardship, fatigue, suffering — all 
that they have been through — are alive 
to their obligations to society and ready 
to undertake them. No one of them seems 
to doubt for a moment that education in 
all its phases, more and better, is the indis- 
pensable foundation for meeting these ob- 
ligations. 
Meta Giass 
Convenor of the Finance Commitiee 


and Representative of AAUW 


Gift Parcels Carry More Than Things 


Many letters have come to AAUW 
Headquarters bearing expressions of grati- 
tude and heartfelt thanks for the packages 
sent by AAUW members and branches to 
university women overseas. We select this 
one, from the President of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women, to speak for all who have asked 
us to convey their messages. 


Warsaw, Pouanp, July 3, 1946 
Dear FRIENDs, 

Since April I have received well past a hun- 
dred parcels from individual members of the 
AAUW, and I have distributed them according 
to the indications of the donors. This number 
is so large, that I take the liberty of thaaking 
you all, in this general way, hoping to write 
personal letters during vacation time. 

The parcels are coming from different parts 
of the U.S.A., from Arizona and Carolina, 
from Texas and Maine, from Oregon, Iowa, or 
New York, to give a few examples. All of 
them, large or small, with food, clothing, or 
other commodities, are heartily welcomed. 
They are bringing us not only the things we 
need. They give us more. Every unpacked 
object seems to radiate friendship, care, and 
delicate attention of the donor. 


Many packages are accompanied by letters. 
In reading them I have always the feeling: 
here is a new friend, hitherto unknown, and 
how I would like to meet her! 

It is by no means an easy task to make 
acceptance of the gift not only possible, but 
easy and pleasant. It is why I am thanking you 
from the bottom of my heart, not only for 
your presents, but for your subtle kindness as 
well, and for the demonstration on such a 
wide scale, of what the true spirit of comrade- 
ship means, within the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

S. Apamowicz 


The picture in Europe is better than it 
was a year ago. But supplies — partic- 
ularly of textiles—are still so meagre 
that the need for help remains. And even 
where food is “adequate,” gift parcels 
from America bring a welcome change 
from the depressing monotony of sub- 
sistence fare, and mean a lift to morale as 
well as health. So we commend to members 
once more the names listed in the January 
JOURNAL (pp. 122-123) and in the Sum- 
mer issue (pp. 244-245). In Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Greece the need for 
help of all kinds is.particularly great. 





AAUW Endorses . 


National legislation supported — or opposed — under the 
Legislative Program adopted by 1945 Convention delegates 


(The numbered items below comprise the AAUW Legislative Program. Details about 
measures supported have been sent to branch presidents and legislative chairmen, and 
may be secured by writing national Headquarters.) 


EDUCATION 


Item 1. Federal aid to states, under conditions 
safeguarding state control, to equalize and ex- 
tend or improve public education for all the 
people, including provisions for the develop- 
mental needs of children, youth, and adults. 


Supported: S. 181, H.R. 1296. A bill to 
authorize federal aid to states and terri- 
tories for public education. Introduced 
by Senators Elbert D. Thomas and Lister 
Hill, with amendment sponsored by Sena- 
tor Taft, and by Representative Robert 
Ramspeck. Not enacted. 


Item 2. Measures for the improvement of the 
machinery of the Federal Government for the 
administration of educational services. 


Supported: Plans to strengthen the United 
States Office of Education through added 
appropriations for consultative services to 
states, especially in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education, as well as 
school administration. Some increase in 
appropriations granted. 


Irem 3. Appropriate federal regulation of 
media of communication in ways which provide 
for their availability to educational agencies 
and promote their educational use. 


No action. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Item 4. Legislation in the interest of the con- 
sumer, including: strengthening of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and its administra- 
tion; coordination and extension of consumer 
services in the Federal Government; develop- 
ment and use of standards of quality and per- 
formance for consumer goods; protection of the 
consumer against unfair trade practices; con- 
trol of inflation, maintenance of consumer 
purchasing power, and protection of the con- 
sumer as part of the reconversion program; 


and consumer participation in appropriate 
policy-making bodies. 


Supported: (1) S. 2028, H.R. 5270. Price 
control Extension Act of 1946. Introduced 
by Senator Robert A. Wagner and Repre- 
sentative Brent Spence. Enacted in much 
amended form. 

(2) H.R. 4761. Veterans Emergency 
Housing Act, authorizing subsidies to 
encourage production of certain building 
materials, and permitting establishment of 
priorities for residential construction and 


price ceilings on new houses. Enacted into 
law. 


Opposed: H.R. 2390. A bill to amend the 
Act creating the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, weakening consumer protection 
against misleading advertising. Introduced 
by Representative Carroll Reece. Not 
enacted. 


Item 5. Development of the social security 
program, including: extension of coverage; 
protection of veterans’ rights under old age and 
survivor’s insurance; temporary and perma- 
nent disability insurance; financial aid to the 
states to provide public assistance for those 
who are not covered by present categories; and 
organization of the social security program into 
a unified system with decentralized administra- 
tion, including protection of the principle of 
state administration. 


Endorsed':S. 1274, H.R. 3736. Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Bill. In- 
troduced by Senator Harley Kilgore and 
Representative Ralph Doughton. Not 
enacted. 


Endorsed: S. 1050, H.R. 3293. Social 
Security Amendments of 1945. Introduced 


1A distinction is made in this report between 
items that were supported, and items that were 
endorsed, but on which no action was taken. 
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by Senators Robert A. Wagner and James 
A. Murray, and Representative John D. 
Dingell. 

Supported: S. 1606, H.R. 4730. National 
Health Bill, providing for national health 
insurance; federal grants-in-aid to states 
for maternal and child health programs, 
public health programs, and medical care 
of needy persons. Introduced by Senators 
Wagner and Murray, and Representative 
John D. Dingell. (Only the first of these 
provisions comes under Item 5. See also 
Item 7.) Not enacted. 


Irem 6. Coordination of federal housing func- 
tions through a national housing agency to 
integrate efforts, with community participa- 
tion, to achieve good homes and good neigh- 
borhoods for every family; measures designed 
to reduce the cost of housing production by 
private enterprise; and provision for public 
housing for low-income families for which 
private industry is unable to provide. 


Supported: S. 1592. General Housing Bill 
to stimulate construction for low-income 
and moderate-income groups. Introduced 
by Senators Robert A. Wagner and Allen 
J. Ellender and sponsored by Senator 
Robert A. Taft. Not enacted. 


Irem 7. Measures to enhance the health and 
efficiency of the population, including: con- 
tinuation and expansion of the rehabilitation 
program for both veterans and civilians; an 
effective nutrition program; and federal funds, 
if necessary, for the extension of hospital and 
other public health facilities and personnel. 


Supported: S. 1606, H.R. 4730. National 
Health Bill, to set up national health 
insurance, increase federal aid to states 
for maternal and child health programs, 
for public health programs, and for med- 
ical care of needy persons. Introduced by 
Senators Wagner and Murray and Repre- 
sentative Dingell. Not enacted. (The first 
of the provisions comes under Item 5. 
Separate legislation was introduced which 
increased current grants-in aid authorized 
by the Social Security Act, but not to the 
extent proposed under this bill.) 


Supported: S. 1318, H.R. 3922. Maternal 
and Child Health and Welfare Act of 
1945. Introduced by Senator Claude Pep- 
per and others and by Representative 
Mary T. Norton. (AAUW supported 
amendment giving larger proportionate 
grants to poorer states.) Not enacted. 


Irem 8. Measures to maintain and improve 
labor standards. 


Supported: S. 1349, H.R. 3914. Amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
proposing an increase in the basic mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents within 
six years, extension of coverage, and pro- 
tection of children engaged in interstate 
commerce. Introduced by Senator Claude 
Pepper and Representative Frank Hook. 
Not enacted. 


Irem 9. Support of those research and ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment whose activities are in line with the 
AAUW social studies program. 


No action. 


Irem 10. Extension and improvement of the 
merit system in government. 


No action. 


Irem 11. Protection of civil rights, and such 
measures as may be necessary to strengthen 
and maintain the American democratic way of 


life. 


Endorsed: S. 101, H.R. 2232. Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. Introduced by 
Senator Dennis Chavez and others, and 
Representative Mary T. Norton. Not 
enacted. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Irem 12. A constructive American foreign 
pol:cy and full United States participation in 
world organization with the following objec- 
tives: 

(a) The maintenance of peace, through ade- 
quate international machinery, including the 
use of force if necessary. 


Supported: (1) Ratification of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Ratified. 

(2) S. 1580, covering appointment and 
powers of United States representatives in 
organizations and agencies of United 
Nations. Introduced by Senator Tom 
Connally. Enacted. 

(3) S. Res. 196, providing for United States 
acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice in 
sp2cified cases. Introduced by 15 Senators. 
Adopted. 


(b) The promotion of international economic 
cooperation and reconstruction, the expansion 
of world trade, and the development of world 
resources. 
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Supported: (1) Extension of Reciprocal 
Trade program. A ; 
(2) Approval of Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments. Adopted. 
(8) The British Loan. Authorized. 
(4) Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and employment (State Depart- 
ment Publication 2411). Not embodied in 
specific legislation. 

(c) The development of international cul- 
tural relations and intellectual cooperation, 
including the establishment of an international 
organization in that field. 


Supported: (1) H.J. Res. $05 and S.J. Res. 
185 authorizing United States approval 
of and participation in work of UNESCO. 
Adopted. 

(2) H.R. 4982, introduced by Represen- 
tative Sol Bloom and revised, extending 
the scope of cultural relations activities of 
State Department to countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere, with provision for 
teacher and other exchanges. 


(d) Social and humanitarian rehabilitation 
and advance. 


Supported:H.R.4649, authorizing a second 
$1,350,000,000 contribution to UNRRA. 
Enacted, 


Irem 13. Improvement in the machinery for the 
conduct of United States foreign policy, in- 
cluding the following: 

(a) Amendment of the Constitution to 
provide for ratification of treaties with ap- 
proval by a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress. 


Supported: H.J. Res. 60, embodying above 
item. Not adopted. 


(b) Authorization of United States repre- 
sentatives to act within “the limitations of 
United States commitments for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 


Supported: S. 1880, providing that the 
President is not required to have the au- 
thorization of Congress to make available 
to the Security Council armed forces and 
other assistance as provided in the Char- 
ter. Introduced by Senator Tom Connally. 
Enacted. 


(c) Measures to strengthen the functioning 
of the Department of State. 

Supported: Adequate appropriations for 
State Department, and the Bloom Bill. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


Irem 14. Opposition to discrimination in em- 
ployment and property rights on the basis of 
sex or marital status. 


Supported: S. 1178, H.R. 5221. Women’s 
Equal Pay Bill. Introduced by Senators 
Claude Pepper and Wayne Morse, and 
Representative Chase Going Woodhouse. 
Not enacted. 


Endorsed: (1) The principle of equal treat- 
ment of women with men in all phases 
of social security legislation. No immediate 
action needed or taken. 

(2) Deletion from Full Employment Bill 
of language limiting efforts to provide 
employment opportunities to Americans 
“‘who have finished their schooling and 
who do not have full-time housekeeping 
responsibilities.” Deleted. 


Item 15. Support of the principle of women’s 
fullest participation in all social, economic, 
and political life, with safeguards for the 
health, safety, and general welfare of women 
workers, and continued opposition to the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 


stitution. 


Supported: S. 1245, H.R. 33879. Bill to 
establish equal eligibility of women and 
men as jurors in federal courts. Introduced 
by Senator Pat McCarran and Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler. Not enacted. 


Endorsed: Peacetime utilization of women 
in the Naval Reserve; permanent com- 
missioned rank for Navy nurses; perma- 
nent WAC; permanent commissioning of 
women medical officers, physical and oc- 
cupational therapists, and dietitians, in 
Army and Navy; provision for Reserve 
Officers Training for women on basis 
comparable to that for men. (No action 
on specific bills.) 


Opposed: S.J. Res. 61, HJ. Res. 49, 
Proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
Constitution. Introduced by Senator 
George L. Radcliffe and 23 others, and 
by Representative Fadyo Cravens. Not 
adopted. 

IreEu 16. Adequate support to insure the 

maintenance and expansion of the federal 


Women’s Bureau. 





Supported: Adequate appropriations for 
Women’s Bureau. Slight increase: 

but not nearly adequate for thé préjeam 
the Bureau is called upon to umdertake, 


Fellowships Offered, 1947-48 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women 
announces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1947-48. These fellowships are for 
graduate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are unrestricted as to subject. 

For detailed information and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Applications must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1946. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Maraarket SNELL FeLLowsup, $1,500, contributed by the North Pacific Unit 

Marion Tausot FetLtowsu1p, $1,500, contributed by the Illinois Unit 

Vassig James Hitt Fettowsur, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Dororny BripgmMan ATKINSON FELLOwsHIP, $1,500, contributed by Northwest Central Unit 

Katuryn McHA.e FE.LLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Indiana Unit 

EuizaBetH Avery CoL_ton FELLowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the South Atlantic Unit 

Maraaret M. Justin FeLtowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the Southwest Central Unit 

Minnie Cumnock Biopegert Feiitowsur,, $1,500, contributed by the Michigan Unit 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOWSHIP, $1,500, contributed by Pennsylvania-Delaware Unit 

New York State FEtLowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the New York Unit 

Eten C. Sasrn Fettowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Wisconsin Unit 

FiLorEncE R. Sasin FeELLowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Rocky Mountain Unit 

May Treat Morrison FeLLowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 

Maraaret E. Mattsy Fetitowsuip, $1,500 

Auice Freeman PatmMer Memoria FELLowsurp, $1,500 

Anna C, Bracket Memoria Fe.Lowsulp, $1,500, open to women who intend to teach 

Saray Beriiver Memoria Feiiowsurp, $1,500, for work in physics, chemistry, or biology 

Linpsry BarBek FeLLowsuiP, $1,000, contributed by the Gamma Phi Beta Sorority for gradu- 
ate study in preparation for the profession of social work 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Latin AMERICAN FELLOwsHIP, $1,500, open to women of Latin American countries, for study 
in the United States 


Fellowships open to members of the International Federation of University Women 
for study in some country other than that of the holder 


Awarded by the AAUW Fellowship Awards Committee: 
Aure.ia Henry Rermuarpt Fettowsar, $1,500, contributed by the South Pacific Unit 


Awarded by the IFUW Fellowships Award Committee: 
Hevten Marr Kirsy Feiiowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Texas Unit 
Mary E. Woo..ey Feiiowsuip, $1,500, contributed by the North New England Unit 
Onto State FeLLowsurp, $1,500, contributed by the Ohio Unit 
Fe.Lowsuip CrusaDE FEe.Lowsalp, $1,500 
IFUW InrernationaL Fetiowsuip, £300. Offered by the International Federation of 
University Women, as a Senior Fellowship in science 


Awarded by the Academic Sub-Committee of the British Federation: 


CaROLINE SPURGEON FELLOWSHIP, value £200. Offered by the BFUW, the holder to do 
post-graduate research in arts while resident at Crosby Hall, London 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


ACHIEVEMENT AwarD, $2,500, contributed by the Northwest Central Region. To be awarded 
as a recognition of distinguished achievement by a woman scholar. Individual applications will 
not be received for this fellowship; the award will be made by the committee with the advice 

of leading scholars in the various fields of learning. 
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Dallas Convention, April 14-18 


Dates for the 1947 Convention, to be 
held in Dallas, Texas, have been set as 
April 14-18. Mark them on your calendar! 
For this is more than just a convention of 
the American Association of University 
Women — important though any such 
event may be. The 1947 Convention will 
be the first gathering, in person, of AAUW 
delegates since 1941. This long lapse in 
meetings, together with our growing mem- 
bership, will mean a record attendance in 
the city that has held its invitation open 
to us since 1943. There is every evidence 
that the welcome offered has only gathered 
warmth in the intervening years, and cer- 
tainly the interest and enthusiasm of 
members everywhere have been raised to 
a higher pitch by the long deferment. 

State divisions and branches are arrang- 
ing their budgets to insure representation, 
and we look forward to renewing old ac- 
quaintances and making many new ones. 

Looking back to the convention of May 
1941 — recalling that AAUW was then 
the first national women’s organization to 
call for all-out aid to those who were 
resisting totalitarian aggression — we re- 
alize how world-shaking have been the 
events since that prewar meeting. We look 
forward to the Dallas Convention as an 
opportunity to re-think our objectives, to 
consider how educated women are to meet 
their responsibilities in the age of the 
atomic bomb. 


Local Convention Arrangements 


We look forward, too, to an unusually 
varied program. For one entire day the 
convention will move to Fort Worth, 
where the regular sessions will be held 
and the branch will offer a program of 
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distinctive entertainment in the evening. 
The Texas State Division and the Dallas 
Branch will arrange special events. 

Plans for special post-convention trips 
through Texas, and to Mexico, are being 
explored. 


Reserve Rooms Now 


Unfortunately, even Texas hospitality 
cannot dispel the prevailing shortage of 
hotel accommodations. We are advised to 
book rooms now, in order to be sure of a 
place to lay our heads. A Room Reserva- 
tion Chairman has been appointed to 
clear all reservations. The Room Reserva- 
tion Chairman cannot promise a room in 
any designated hotel, but will book the 
most convenient accommodations avail- 
able at the time a reservation is received. 

As to prices, too, we shall have to be 
flexible. Rates now quoted are: 


Double room with double bed, $4.00 — $8.00 
Double room with single beds, $5.00 — $9.00 


Single rooms are from $2.50 to $6.00, 
but few will be available. Hotels do not 
guarantee the above prices to be in effect 
in April; it may be expected that any 
general shift in prices will be reflected in 
hotel rates. 

In making reservations, if you will 
indicate your preference as to type of 
room and price, your specifications will be 
followed as closely as possible. All reserva- 
tions should be made through the Room 
Reservation Chairman, Miss Edna Rowe, 
4921 Live Oak Street, Dallas 6, Texas. 


Convention Costs 


The convention registration fee will be 
$5.00, plus $1.70 for transportation to 
and from Fort Worth. Prices of meals 
will be announced later. 
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Committees for the Dallas Convention 


The committee to plan the program for 
the Dallas Convention will be meeting 
in September about the time this JourNaL 
is in the hands of the printer. This com- 
mittee consists of the president of the 
Association, and the chairmen of national 
committees, as follows: 


Dr. Helen C. White, chairman 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, Education 

Dr. Louise Pearce, International Relations 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Social Studies 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 

Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, Legislative Program 

Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Membership and 
Standards 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, Fellowship Awards 

Dr. Meta Glass, Fellowship Endowment 


Oth-r convention committees are: 


By-Law Revision CoMMITTEE 


(Appointed for 1945 Convention to continue 

through Convention of 1947) 

Dr. Bessie Randolph, Hollins College, Virginia, 
chairman 

Mrs. Victor Burke, Oregon 

Judge Lucy Howorth, D. C. 

Miss Eleanor Little, Connecticut 

Judge Marion J. Harron, D. C. 


Proposed By-Law revisions should be in 
the hands of the General Director six 
months before the convention, according 
to Article XII of the By-Laws. 


Piace or Next ConvENTION CoMMITTEE 


Mrs. C. S. Bluemel, 4501 So. Frank Street, 
Denver, Colorado, chairman 

Mrs. William Hubbard, Michigan 

Mrs. C. D. Winston, Oregon 

Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. C. R. Allgood, Florida 


Reso.tutions ComMITTEE 


Dr. Pearl Hogrefe, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, chairman 

Mrs. Vernon Griffith, Wyoming 

Mrs. Arthur H. Pohlman, Washington 

Mrs. Theodore A. Knox, Missouri 

Dr. Ruth J. Dean, Massachusetts 

Miss Henrietta M. Thompson, Alabama 

Miss Hilda A. Stein, Illinois 
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The Legislative Program, Step by Step 


The national convention is the govern- 
ing body of the Association, and prepara- 
tion for action at Dallas is already under 
way. In this year of vital issues, it is more 
than ever essential that the Legislative 
Program adopted by the convention repre- 
sent the considered judgment of the mem- 
bership. To that end, a carefully worked 
out procedure will be followed, timed to 
give every branch a chance to study the 
principles that will be voted on, and to 
make recommendations on what should 
be included. This is the schedule: 


1. Copies of the present Legislative Pro- 
gram, with explanatory comments and a blank 
for recommendations, were transmitted to all 
branches and state divisions by September 1. 

2. Branches and states are asked to con- 
sider this material and return recommenda- 
tions on changes desired in legislative items 
for 1947-49; recommendations to reach Head- 
quarters by November 15. 

$. Branch and state returns will be tabu- 
lated and studied by the national committees; 
committee recommendations, made with due 
regard for the returns from states and branches, 
will be submitted to the national Committee on 
Legislative Program meeting on December 5. 

4. The Committee on Legislative Program 
will draw up a tentative Legislative Program 
for 1947-49, giving due weight to returns from 
branches and states and recommendations of 
the national committees; this tentative pro- 
gram to be presented to the national Board 
of Directors meeting December 6-8. 

5. Draft of 1947-49 tentative Legislative 
Program, as voted by the Board of Directors, 
will be issued in form to be presented to the 
Convention at Dallas, and sent to all branches 
and state divisions by January 7, 1947. 

6. Branches are asked to study and discuss 
this tentative program, for the information 
and guidance of convention delegates, before 
the Dallas Convention, April 14-18. 


The form now in the hands of branch 
presidents and legislative chairmen gives 
a place for the branch to vote “Yes,” 
“No,” “Undecided,” or “Change” on 
each of the present legislative items; there 
is also space for comment to make the 
wishes of the branch perfectly clear. 
Between now and November 15, every 
branch should decide whether it is for or 
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against inclusion of the items now sup- 
ported, or whether it wishes modifications 
or additions. By acting now, your branch 
takes the first step to insure a program 
that it can heartily support. 


Re Opposition to Official Policies 


One of the matters discussed by the 
Board of Directors at its June meeting 
was the question of the responsibility of 
individual members and of branch officers 
toward policies that have been endorsed 
by the Association — particularly posi- 
tions taken under the Legislative Pro- 
gram. The following statement was 
adopted as a guide in such matters: 


While it is always understood that individual 
members of the Association may have their 
personal convictions, it is also understood that 
branches and officers will refrain in their official 
capacities from opposing positions or policies 
which have been adopted by the Association. 


For Exploring Problems 
in Social Relations 


As the branch year gets underway, 
social studies chairmen begin to look for 
study materials; and program-planning 
chairmen invite suggestions for the gen- 
eral meeting. Both chairmen realize that 
the general meeting will be more stimu- 
lating if the work of the study group con- 
tributes to it. Yet how is this to be 
arranged? 

The National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions, 1029 17th Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C., publishes a series of topical outlines 
designed to integrate study and discus- 
sion. This type of outline, we think, may 
well answer the problem which confronts 
AAUW branch officers. The outline pro- 
vides a page or two of background infor- 
mation, and a bibliography. (The social 
studies group could make use of this ma- 
terial before the general meeting; and 
arrive prepared to answer questions of 
fact as they arise.) In addition, the outline 
Suggests a variety of questions which 
might profitably be raised during the dis- 
cussion and enumerates possibilities for 
community action. 
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The range of topics covered by the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations is 
just about as wide as the range of subjects 
covered by the AAUW Social Studies pro- 
gram. These are a few of the topics: 
Citizens in Politics (what individual citizens 


and non-partisan groups can do in the field 
of social action) 


Planning for Our Community (planning for 
better living together, as well as for better 
physical surroundings) 

Unity or Chaos? (reasons for prejudice; myths 
about minority groups) 

Wanted — A Home (background of the na- 
tional housing shortage) 


Young People in Trouble (causes and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency) 


If you think this type of study material 
would suit your group, write directly to 
the National Institute of Social Relations. 
Copies of their outlines cost five cents 
each. 


Guide to Women Entering 
Political Life 

A vivid, breezy, and very practical 
handbook for women about to enter polit- 
ics and public life (as urged in the AAUW 
Status of Women program) has just been 
secured for distribution through AAUW 
Headquarters, — “They Ask Me Why. . .” 
by Eudochia Bell Smith, Colorado’s only 
woman State Senator. She wrote it be- 
cause — 
They ask me why, as I begin the last lap of 
twelve consecutive years in the Colorado 
legislature. When a woman runs for office, all 
the men and 99 per cent of her own sex, want 
an answer to the question. I, the only woman 
of either House, am constantly asked: Why 
do you do it? What is the urge? Why lay your- 
self open in a business beset with pitfalls? 
Why choose a greased hill to climb? 


The striking story of her experience in the 
legislature is followed by a political cate- 
chism, in which Mrs. Smith answers 
questions most often asked on how a 
woman can start in politics. This is in- 
formation seldom found in print. 

The Denver AAUW Branch has been 
distributing the booklet at 50 cents a 
copy. When Dr. McHale, AAUW Gen- 
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eral Director, visited the Denver Branch 
recently, she brought one back with her to 
Washington. Now we are glad to an- 
nounce that “They Ask Me Why .. .” 
may be ordered from AAUW Headquar- 
ters at 50 cents a copy. 


Writing Project, 1946 

Manuscripts in the short story and verse 
are due in Miss Beam’s office, November 
1, 1946. For details, refer to the Summer 
JOURNAL, 1946, page 246. 


Art Reporting and Art Criticism 
in Local Newspapers, 1945-46 


Thirty-seven entries, six in criticism, 
the others straight reporting, were re- 
ceived on this project for the first year 
under the conditions described in the Fall 
JOURNAL, 1945, page 57. ees were 
awarded as follows: 


For art reporting: 

First (for larger cities), to the Bay City 
Times, Bay City, Michigan, December 
16, 1945, for an illustrated but unsigned 
item on “Serigraphs, 1940-44” as they 
were shown in the public library; and 
(for smaller cities) to the Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Daily Tribune, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin (population 11,416) for a no- 
tice of the Wanda Gag exhibition held in 
the Wood County Normal School Build- 
ing. 


For art criticism: 

First (for larger cities) to the Illinois 
State Journal and Register, Springfield, 
Illinois, January 27, 1946, for an article 
by Helen V. C. Blankmeyer about the 
African Negro Masks and Sculpture 
shown in the Illinois State Museum; and 
(for smaller cities) to the Ada Evening 
News, Ada, Oklahoma (population 15,143) 
February 22, 1946, for an unsigned com- 
ment on John Rood as his work was 
shown in the public library. 

Additional clippings from thirteen news- 
papers were received about exhibitions 
assembled locally. Good reporting came 
from the Oconomowoc Branch about their 
one-man exhibition of Howard Conant in 


the local community house, published in 
the Milwaukee Journal, March 31, 1946. 
Good criticism from a large city was 
published in the Schenectady Gazette, 
written by Thelma R. Stockho about the 
“Greater Schenectady Exhibition” shown 
in the Schenectady Museum. From a 
small city, the Grosse Pointe News, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan (population 6,179), 
April 18, 1946, had an excellent column 
written by Lillian M. Pear about a Kithe 
Kollwitz exhibition as it was shown in the 
Alger House Museum. ~ 

This project is designed to give the 
newspaper, especially the small city news- 
paper, the recognition, and the branch 
does not necessarily write the material, 
merely provides the data and secures 
publication. 


Art Reporting and Art Criticism 
in Local Newspapers, 1946-47 


Entries in these two fields may be sent 
at any time after the completion of an ex- 
hibition to Lura Beam, Arts Associate at 
AAUW Headquarters. Entries must be 
received in Miss Beam’s office by June 1, 
1947. They may not draw too literally on 
the descriptive material sent with the ex- 
hibition. The best will always be written 
in terms the local community understands 
without sacrifice of the teaching values. 

Please prepare each entry by pasting 
the clipping on paper 83” x 11”, with 
the name and date of the newspaper at 
the top, labeling as art reporting or art 
criticism. If the article is signed (which is 
desirable), include the name of the writer, 
if illustrated include the picture. 


Branch Handbook in the Arts 


The branch art chairman is the person 
for whom this pamphlet, Branch Hand- 
book in the Arts (25 cents), was written, 
but one copy per branch will not be 
enough, since branch presidents, boards 
of officers, and assistant chairmen will 
need to concern themselves with what 
purports to be an examination of aim, 
method, and program. 

There is no way of meeting every sit- 
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uation, but such as it is, the material is the 
result of experience. Visits to more than a 
hundred branches and the reading of 3,500 
branch reports have gone into its making. 
A good nucleus among the branches seri- 
ously intends to make the art program 
into a contribution to American life. Some 
of us have already served for this more 
than half as long as Jacob served for 
Rachel. 

But we have always the beginners, and 
we have too the new popular ignorance 
which wants the expert to do everything. 
With this handbook and Branch Art Re- 
ports 1945-46 (free) on hand, the chair- 
man has her tools in small compass. The 
next branch report form in May 1947, will 
ask for criticism for revision. 


Art Exhibitions 


Some comments on the choice of exhibi- 
tions to be shown by AAUW groups, 
together with a list of exhibitions recom- 
mended for showings under branch or 
state sponsorship, will be found on pages 
53-55 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Uses of the Documentary Film 


Any department of any branch working 
on current social issues in the heat of day 
might soften the impact and make a bet- 
ter introduction by the use of historical 
documentary films. The film prepares a 
mood, it says what might otherwise be 
impossible to say. 

The study course, “History of an Art 
—the Motion Picture,” gives directions 
for getting the films from the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York. The following films might have 
obvious uses: 


Moana (1926) — story of a simple culture 
which now brings up images of the South 


s 

Ten Days that Shook the World (1927) — 
Russian revolutions, 1905 and 1917 

Rien Que Les Heures (1926) — a day in Paris 

ey the Symphony of a Great City (1926- 
Q7 

Earth in Song (1933) — Czechoslovakia 

Easter Island (1934) 

Song of Ceylon (1934) 


The River — (1937) 

City (1939) — American city planning 
he Spanish Earth (1937) 

Di Steinernen Wunder Von Naumberg — 
(1935) — the feeling of the sculptures and 
of the cathedral at Naumberg, with music 
by Bach 

High Plain (1943) — an Indian community in 
Bolivia 

A Better Tomorrow (1945)— New York’s 
public school system 

A Place to Live (1941) — study of city slums 

The Last Shot (1946) — Holland in recon- 
struction 


A Column for Women 


Almost every time the JouRNAL goes 
to press, the editor is embarrassed by the 
urge to ask permission of the Washington 
Post to reprint one of Malvina Lindsay’s 
columns. Embarrassed, because one can’t 
go on asking that kind of favor indefi- 
nitely. But the urge is always there; for 
Malvina Lindsay’s inimitable comments 
on the foibles and the real problems of 
women are something we should like to 
share with every member. Now we have 
the good news that Miss Lindsay’s col- 
umn is being syndicated for distribution 
by the Women’s National News Service 
— a new and promising organization cov- 
ering women’s interests. (Address: 19 
West 44th Street, New York 18.) For 
your own enjoyment and the enlighten- 
ment of your community we suggest that 
you tell your local editor not to miss one 
of the best things in American journalism 
—or congratulate him if he has already 
subscribed. 


New Branches 


We are happy to welcome these new 
branches, recognized since publication of 
the Summer JOURNAL: 


Arizona — Southside 
CaLirorNiA — Fallbrook 
Inp1ana — Kokomo 
Missouri — Jackson 
Montana — Miles City 
Virer1a — Culpepper 


The total number of branches is 952. 
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Phi Mu Votes $1,000 to 
International Study Grants 


Phi Mu Sorority in August voted to 
give $1,000 to AAUW to be used as an 
International Study Grant. Such a gener- 
ous addition to our international funds is 
most welcome — and weicome, too, is 
this expression of confidence in the Inter- 
national Study Grant Program as a means 
of “building bridges of understanding”. 


Our Three-fold * Giving Program” 


In planning for the coming year, the 
national Board of Directors envisages our 
“giving” in AAUW as an integrated pro- 
gram, embracing the three types of as- 
sistance the Association has offered to 
university women, 7.e., Fellowships, In- 
ternational Study Grants, and Recon- 
struction Aid. 


Fellowships are our long-range program, 
established to encourage advanced schol- 
arly work by women. Contributions for 
fellowships may go to endowments under 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund (if 
the endowment undertaken by a unit has 
not been completed); to the supplement 
needed to maintain a $1,500 stipend for an 
endowed fellowship (if the endowment has 
reached its goal); or to a current stipend 
(if such has been undertaken by the unit). 


International Study Grants, which offer 
an opportunity to women of the liberated 
countries to study in the United States, 
are a postwar project, designed to pro- 
mote international understanding, to help 
university women whose studies were in- 
terrupted by the war, and to aid in the 
reconstruction of wartorn countries by pre- 
paring women for professional work. All 
AAUW groups whose fellowship endow- 
ments are completed are contributing to 
International Study Grants. Groups whose 
endowments are not completed may con- 
tribute to International Study Grants, 


but completion of the endowment is their 
first and primary concern. 


Reconstruction Aid Fund provides eme: 
gency assistance to women who hav 
suffered from the war, with a view + 
restoring them to usefulness. Admin: - 
tered during the war as Refugee Aid, th ; 
fund has supplied all sorts of help, + 
needed, — books, clothing, equipme: ., 
medical care, and opportunities fur spe- 
cial study. 

At the national Board meeting in June 
it was voted that the raising of funds for 
all three types of aid is the responsibility 
of the Fellowship Endowment Commit- 
tee, working through the fellowship chair- 
men in the branches, states, and units. 
A special national committee is to be 
set up to handle the administration of the 
international grants — both Study Grants 
and Reconstruction Aid — formerly ad- 
ministered by the Fellowship Awards and 
Reconstruction Aid Committees, respec- 
tively. 


Student from China 


We have just received from Dr. White- 
head, Director of the Radcliffe College 
Management Training Program, a glow- 
ing report on the work of Mrs. Charlotte 
Woo, the Chinese student to whom we 
gave a grant this year from Reconstruc- 
tion Aid funds. He says, “Mrs. Woo 
showed an unusual combination of tech- 
nical competence and wisdom in human 
affairs.”” She completed all her academic 
requirements with excellent grades, and 
received her Certificate at the Radcliffe 
Commencement in June. She is returning 
to China with her husband, having long 
had a fixed determination to do some use- 
ful work for her country. Dr. Whitehead 
says he would have “no hesitation in 
recommending her” and thanks us “for 
the help given by your Association which 
has enabled us to train so promising a 
student.” 


rs. 





EXHIBITIONS for 1946-47 


J 

9 Branches are urged to use all the exhibi- offerings in the Journat or General Direc- 
aqn agencies listed below. The references tor’s Letter. Note the addresses given for 
upjparentheses are to write-ups of these orders or further information. 


I. AAUW CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
(Write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, N. Y.) 


et 
} 
if) 


: 


. King-Coit School Children — watercolors (GDL, Jan. 42) 
. Pasadena Children — watercolors (GDL, Aug. ’44).......00002000 0000 cece ceces 
. Mexican Children — watercolors (From the Plastic Arts Section of the Bureau of 

Public Education, Mexico City) 


eo 
Or & 


S33 3 88888833333 88 


—_ 
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Goya — reproductions of prints (JouRNAL, Winter *43) 


. Kithe Kollwitz — reproductions of prints (Journa, Winter ’43).............. 


4, 

5 

6. “Only Yesterday”’: First Series — color reproductions (JouRNAL, Spring ’45).. . . . 
7. “Only Yesterday”’: Second Series — color reproductions (JouRNAL, Spring ’45) . . 
8 
9 


_ 


. New Serigraphs: 1940-44 — silk screen prints (GDL, April ’42, Aug. ’44) 
. Wanda Gag — prints and books (GDL, Aug. *44) 
10. American Print Sample — prints (GDL, Aug. ’44).... 2.2.6.0 eee eee 
11. Ten South Americans — prints (GDL, Dec. ’42; JourNau, Winter ’43) 
12. David Smith — photographs of sculpture (GDL, March °46).................. 
13. The Little Gallery — architectural model (GDL, October 43, Aug. ’44)...:..... 
14. John Rood — sculpture (GDL, March and Oct. ’41: JounNAL, Winter *42, Spring 
aiken Sree tad aia hile a dick tah dks tuib Niles wha ie ile Ei oe iin ae Eek bie 
15. African Negro Masks and Figures — sculpture. (From Un‘versity Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania. GDL, Dec. 42, July ’43; Journau, Winter ’43) 
16. Marina Nufiez del Prado — photographs of sculpture 
17. Albert Abramowitz — linoleum prints. ..............00 ccc cee ccececcecceees 
18. National Ceramics Exhibition — small selection from national entries in pottery 
and ceramic sculpture (From Syracuse Museum of Art, beginning March 1, 
1947) 


a 
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T1-A. THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, EXHIBITIONS 


(Write Miss Elodie Courter, Director of the Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Cost includes fee and transportation by express one way.) 


Lbs. Rental, Weeks Fee 


rs se das eee kee uldalemaeeeai 165 3 $18.00 
ee Or NI og ik nbs cvacasescvasoneasans 132 2 18.00 
3. Modern Poster Design (8 posters) . a 2 5.00 
4. Woodblock Prints in Color (Deewes, Shanker, Smith). Pe 602 3 40.00 
5. How Modern Artists Paint People (reproductions) . ‘ie 3 12.50 
6. Actors and Clowns (reproductions)..............0e00005 100 2 10.00 
7. Pictures for Children (serigraphs) . pean: <a 2 12.00 
8. Picasso, Matisse, Klee, Roualt (reproductions) . Cs Ren aan eae 100 2 15.00 
9. Abstract Paintings (reproductions)..................0005 233 2 12.50 
10. Modern American Houses (18 panels). ................+. “a 2 20.00 
11. 19th Century Leaders of Modern Painting (reproductions)... 403 2 15.00 
12. Fifteen Modern Watercolors (reproductions, framed and 

I nd site clk ok teak wie ase eR ale nae er a 280 2 18.00 
13, An Introduction to Modern Sculpture (photographs)... ... 210 2 12.50 
14, Drawings by Matisse, Seurat, Renoir, Van Gogh 

ies icbsnneakhd an cag Ceeeeke CA et eed 159 2 7.50 
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II-B. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, SLIDE TALKS 
(Cost includes transportation both ways and the rental fee.) 
Slide Type Size 


. What Is Modern Painting?.................... Kodachrome 314” x4” 
. Painters of America: 1670-1945 Kodachrome 314” x4” 


Kodachrome 2” x2” 
Kodachrome 2” x2" 
Black-white 2" x2" 

314” x 4” 


3. A Century of Photography Black-white 3144” x 4” 
. Modern Architecture for the Modern School Black-white 344" x 4” 


Ill. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS: EXHIBITIONS 


(This is the 1945-46 schedule; 1946-47 not available as this goes to press. Write 
Mr. Thomas C. Parker, Director of the American Federation of Arts, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. The rental period is three weeks. When ordering, inquire 
if your branch is eligible for the reduction in fees allowed chapters of the AFA.) 


Weight Rental 


bs. Fee 


. Watercolors and Drawings by Diego Rivera (from the San Francisco 


$45.00 


. Magazine of Art Selection of Children’s Books (1944-45) 35.00 
. Chinese Woodcuts (See Magazine of Art, February 1945) 30.00 
. 19th Century Railroad Stations (Yale University School of Fine Arts)... 20.00 
. Finnish Textiles by Marianne Strangel Dusenbury (Cranbrook Academy 


35 .00 


. Coptic Textiles (San Francisco Museum) 35.00 
. “The Wind That Swept Mexico” — History of the Mexican Revolution 


(photographs) 25.00 


. Pioneers of Modern Architecture: Richardson, Sullivan, and Wright 


(photographs, Museum of Modern Art) 8.00 


IV. LATIN AMERICAN ART 


(Compiled by Inter-American Office, National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. Write the specified agencies.) 


. Latin American Colonial and Folk Art — The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York; 


shipping charges and insurance. 


. Latin American Craftwork — Blanche Byerley, Wilton, Connecticut; three weeks — $20.00 


and shipping charges. 


. Contemporary Brazilian Prints — International Business Machines Corporation, Fine Arts 


Dept., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York; shipping cost charges only. Also 
from the same source, same cost, Contemporary Mexican Prints, Latin American and 
Canadian Watercolors. 


. Argentine Artists — 65 woodcuts — Pan American Union, Division of Intellectual Co- 


operation, Washington, D. C.; shipping costs only. Also from the same source, same costs, 
Ecuadorian Woodcuts, Peruvian Woodcuts, Uruguayan Woodcuts, 25 prints by Posada, 
10 color prints of murals by Orozco. 


. Latin American Art — San Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial Civic Center, San 


Francisco 2, California; a series of three, introduction, $3.00; 12 panels, $15.00; 12 panels, 
$25.00, all plus shipping charges. 











Of the new AAUW exhibitions, state 
divisions conducting children’s projects 
will like to show their children compara- 
tive data from Mexico. David Smith’s 
sculpture is the necessary foil for simpler 
material; it is exciting and will make for 
new ideas. The Syracuse Museum does 
not require that we show the ceramics in 
cases, and packing will be easy because 
each piece has its own box, so any branch 
during the next two years may show its 
community the work of master potters. 
Abramowitz is of Russian birth and many 
of his prints were made when he was in 
Russia in the 1930’s. They are magnifi- 
cent prints of men at work with iron and 
steel, balanced with family scenes, the 
wedding dance, and the Jewish scholar. 

Of the older exhibitions, Goya, Koll- 
witz, and the African Negro collection 
are timeless. This will be the last year for 
Wanda Gag.! No American woman has 
equalled her early print output about the 
things of her childhood. Serigraphs and 
the American Print Sample have impor- 
tant current data and can show the trend 
to people living far from museums. 

It is a wise ambition for the AAUW to 
try to make its exhibitions pay all their 
expenses except salaries. So far, only one 
exhibition has ever paid its way without 
subsidy. In 1945-46 rental fees amounted 
to $539.00, which leaves quite a way to go 
before clearing the expenses of prepara- 
tion. As exhibitions become established in 
a locality, recognized as delight and edu- 
cation, it will be easier to pay the higher 
fees that will be inevitable. Meanwhile, 
for the major exhibition of the season, 
consider getting other community organ- 
izations to share the fees for Rivera, Mod- 
ern American Houses, or A Century of 
Photography, or similar material which 
will be popular. 


1 Wanda Gag, wife of Earl Humphreys, died in 
New York City, June 27, 1946, aged fifty-three 
years. Distinguished printmaker, author, and il- 
lustrator, writer of a sincere autobiography about 
an artist’s youth, sensitive beyond the common lot, 
Wanda Gag was “‘one of the unfit of whom the world 
was not worthy.” — L. B. 


Exhibitions for 1946-47 








he Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number of 
THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


One of America’s leading quarterlies, distin- 
guished for its nationally-known contributors, 
celebrates its fifteenth birthday. Its uncom- 

romising excellence, its breadth of scope 
fiom current affairs and science to iuntaler 
and literary criticism) and its readable style 
make every issue an exciting and profitable 
experience. 


In the Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number 


PALESTINE DIARY 

— Bartley Cram 
Extracts from a personal journal written 
during Mr. Crum’s mission abroad as a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-American Commission on 
Palestine. 


IS EINSTEIN RIGHT? 
— Christian Gauss 
Princeton’s (and America’s) Dean Gauss faces 


squarely the dilemma of world unity vs. na- 
tionalism in education. 


CA EXISTE: A NOTE ON THE 
NEW ISM — Jacques Barzun 


In which the popular author of Teacher in 
America probes with fine irony the cult of the 
Existentialists. 


THE MEANING OF PSYCHOSO- 
MATIC MEDICINE—Carl Binger 


The author of the prize-winning The Doctor’s 
Job writes with lucid simplicity on a subject 
about which a tangle of misinformation exists. 


Also in the Anniversary Number 
THeopore Barro STEWART HOLBROOK 
Ruts BENEDICT Witt D. Howe 
Paut BIxLer Max Lerner 
Morris L. Cooke Marjorie H. Nicoison 
R. L. Durrus Joun Crowe Ransom 
Irwin EDMAN DELMORE SCHWARTZ 
Joun FuLton Harwtow SHAPLEY 
Ricwarp Wartrts, Jr. 
THE FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY NUM- 
BER IS STILL AVAILABLE IF YOU SUB- 


SCRIBE NOW. FILL OUT 'THE COUPON 
BELOW AND SEND IT IN IMMEDIATELY 


ewe wee eee eee mee 
Circulation Manager, Tae American ScHoLar 
5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send Tae American Scuovar to the address 
below for 


0 1 year $3.00 0 2 years $5.50 0 3 years $7.50 
OI enclose remittance O Bill me 

PD. 5 66s wancdsesassevesetesewertecttshesesseee 

DES 0. c:4ncncccdnecsseteusseanives RR ig i incomes 

Cs viccvcvarcccecesooee Cd t6atécenemeroute 





FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the 


MILLION DoLLAR FELLOWsHIP FUND 


Unit 


Fellowships awarded 


annually: 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Michigan 


North Pacific 
North New England 


Northwest Central 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 
South Atlantic 

South Pacific 


Southwest Central 
Texas 


Fellowships awarded 
biennially: 

New Jersey 

New York City 


New York State 
Philadelphia 


Rocky Mountain 
Southeast Central 
Wisconsin 
Fellowships not yet 
offered: 
Connecticut-Rhode 
Island 
Washington, D. C. 


Name or FELLOWSHIP CoNTRIBUTIONS 


1945-46 


Marion Talbot 
Kathryn McHale 
Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 
Margaret Snell 
Mary E. Woolley 
(Intern’]) 
Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson 
Ohio State (Intern’l) 


Pennsylvania-Delaware 

Elizabeth Avery Colton 

Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
(Intern’l) 

Vassie James Hill 

Helen Marr Kirby 
(Intern’l) 


New Jersey State 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
(Intern’l) 

New York State 

Marion Reilly Award 
(Intern’]) 

Florence R. Sabin 

Martha Catching Enochs | 

Ellen C. Sabin 


Alice Hamilton (Intern’l) 
Latin American 


2,197.00 
1,500.00 


$ 40,000.00 


40,403.01 


40,000 .00 
43,267 .89 


42,539 .90 


43,558.91 
40,000 . 00 


41,000 .00 
41,179.49 


40,508 .25 
40,174.02 


40,000.00 


34,515.43 


38,587 .00 
37,323 .34 


10,760 .03 
34,066 . 86 
36,630.21 
35,681.04 


20,547.00 
17,681 .00 


$758,423.38 


Total, Unit contributions 
Gifts, and moneys from AAUW dues assigned to 
endowments 


$45,645 .45 
126,599. 12 
Torat AssiGNEp TO Mituion DoLuarR FeELLOwsuiP Funp $885,022 . 50 
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Contributions, 1945-46 


Fellowships Keep Rolling Along 


Fellowship contributions for 1945-46 
kept pace with increasing membership, 
topping all previous records, with a total 
of $95,737.14 contributed to fellowships 
and International Study Grants. 

The amount raised was almost equally 
divided between fellowships and the Inter- 
national Study Grants. 

With this year’s contributions, the total 
assigned to endowments of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund has now reached 
$885,022.50. 

Three endowments of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund reached the $40,000 goal, 
— Illinois’ Marion Talbot Fellowship, 
Michigan’s Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Fellowship, and North New England’s 
Mary E. Woolley Fellowship. Congratula- 
tions to all concerned! 

Completion of the Mary E. Woolley 
Fellowship was made possible this spring 
through gifts from Mount Holyoke alum- 
nae amounting to $6,100. Dr. Ada Snell, 
who handled the appeal to the alumnae 
with such notable success, presented to 
Miss Woolley, on her birthday, an illumi- 
nated booklet with the names of all “‘her 
girls” and friends who had made special 
contributions to complete the endowment. 
Miss Snell writes: ““She was very happy 
about it all,””» — and AAUW is happy that 
so fitting a tribute has been paid to the 
Association’s well-loved former president. 

We rejoice, too, that the fellowship 
named for the founder of the Association 
now has a completed endowment. But 
even before reaching this goal, Illinois 
was making up the amount needed for an 
annual $1500 stipend, in order that there 
might be a Marion Talbot Fellow each 
year. 

Michigan made an especially intensive 
effort to reach the endowment goal, in- 
creasing its last year’s contribution by 
50 per cent. 


The present status of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund is given in the table on 
the opposite page. This is the picture of 
the combined giving to fellowship endow- 
ment, fellowship stipends, and Interna- 
tional Study Grants: 


FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS, 
1945-46 


(Incluling all contributions to Fellowships 
and International Study Grants) 


Unit Contribution 

North New England $ 8,539.60 

Connecticut-Rhode Island 2,197.00 

New York City 7,178.25 
New York State 4,116. 
New Jersey State 4,373. 
Philadelphia 700. 
Pennsylvania-Delaware . . 4,415. 
Washington, D. C 1,500. 
South Atlantic 7,151. 
Illinois $,558. 
3,620. 
4,821. 
2,386. 
8,625. 
5,204. 
5,678. 
2,000. 
4,626. 
2,175. 
4,221. 

13,397 .01 

250 .00 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Southeast Central ‘ 
Northwest Central . ... 


Southwest Central .... 
Rocky Mountain 

North Pacific 

South Pacific 

Gifts from Individuals 


$95,737 .14 


Names for International Study Grants 


Acting on the Fellowship Endowment 
Committee’s plan of permitting donors 
to name any contribution to International 
Study Grants amounting to $500 or more, 
a number of state divisions and branches 
saw to it that their contributions for 
1945-46 reached the specified sum, and 
designated names for their grants. Several 
named grants were also sent by individuals 
as memorials. 
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These named grants, of course, repre- 
sent only a part of the total contributions 
for the international awards. 


students will be made later, when the ex- 
penses to be covered in each case have 
been estimated more accurately. 


Assignment of these grants to individual 


This is the list: 


NAMED INTERNATIONAL STUDY GRANTS 


Name of Grant 


East Bay, California 
Bakersfield, California 

Fresno, California 

Margaret Swigart 

Betty Cooper Salz Memorial 
Long Beach, California 
Sacramento, California 

Rio Hondo, California 
Watsonville, California 

Esther Mott Tibbitts Memorial 


Leila C. Atwood 


Florida 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Iowa 

South Bend, Indiana 
Emma H. Hyde 
Katharine J. Gallagher 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mary Zook Hibbard 
Blanche H. Dow 

Louise Pound 

North Carolina 

Irma E. Voigt 

Helen M. Weter 

Lola McDaniels Sells 
Margaret Lee Wiley 
Anna I. Powell 

Edna Rowe 

Newport News, Virginia 
Virginia 

Seattle, Washington 
Spokane, Washington 
Lucy E. Prichard, West Virginia 


Donor 


East Bay Branch 

Bakersfield Branch 

Fresno Branch 

Monterey Peninsula Branch, California 

Santa Cruz Branch, California 

Long Beach Branch 

Sacramento Branch 

Rio Hondo Branch 

Watsonville Branch 

Dr. Ednoa T. Hawley Seamons, Encino 
California 

Mrs. H. L. Atwood, Salinas, California 

Florida Branches 

Atlanta Branch 

Iowa Branches 

South Bend Branch 

Kansas Branches 

Maryland Branches 

Minneapolis Branch 

Kansas City Branch, Missouri 

Missouri Branches 

Nebraska Branches 

North Carolina Branches 

Ohio Branches 

Oregon Branches 

Texas Branches 

Texas Branches 

Texas Branches 

Texas Branches 

Newport News Branch 

Virginia Branches 

Seattle Branch 

Spokane Branch 


West Virginia Branches and Huntington 
citizens 


Amount 


$1,512.50 
1,000.00 
856.85 
527.25 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


500.00 
500.00 


838 . 30 
1,169.70 
700.00 
501.00 
806.40 
727.00 
500.00 
832.00 
27 
500.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

00 

00 
.00 
.00 





WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Guidance for the Prospective 
College Student 


In the present unsettled state of the 
educational world, high school students 
are particularly in need of counseling on 
their plans for further schooling. This is a 
service in which AAUW branches have a 
good deal of successful experience. Most 
valuable are the programs which provide 
year-long contacts with students. 

One phase of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
guidance program is the Committee on 
One Hundred High School Girls. This 
committee is responsible for the informal 
counseling of one hundred girls chosen 
from the high schools on the basis of inti- 
mate and informal guidance to urge the 
girls to go to college if they can, but at 
least to continue their education by con- 
stantly taking advantage of every cultural 
opportunity offered by the community. 
The members of the committee invite the 
girls to their homes for general discussions 
of these matters. Two large gatherings are 
held as part of the program also, — the 
Christmas Breakfast which emphasizes 
the college experiences of former members 
of the group now away at school, and the 
May tea at which the possibilities of life- 
long education are discussed. 

The College Guidance Committee, 
upon invitation of the Director of Guid- 
ance in the public schools, took part in the 
guidance programs at three of the high 
schools. The members of the committee 
assisted in answering the questions of over 
1400 students during the seven days on 
which these conferences were held. The re- 
sults were gratifying because reports 
showed that unprecedented numbers of 
students secured college catalogues and 
conferred with their counselors. 

The Buffalo, New York, Branch also 
is recognized by local educational author- 
ities for its guidance program. The super- 


intendent of schools and the principals of 
the majority of the high schools asked the 
branch to continue its conferences in the 
schools. Consequently, group conferences 
were held in six of the academic high 
schools and one vocational (girls) high 
school. In two of the schools the local 
Kiwanis and Lions Club cooperated with 
the AAUW in sponsoring the conferences 
and furnishing speakers. In a seventh 
high school the occupational forum tech- 
nique was used in place of the group con- 
ference, with a psychologist discussing 
aptitudes and aptitude testing, and a 
counselor from the USES discussing the 
local occupational situation and trends, 
followed by a question period from the 
student body. 

There were 110 group conferences held, 
attended by 8,150 pupils. The conferences 
covered 35 different vocations and were 
led by 65 men and women actively en- 
gaged in the various vocations, represent- 
ing colleges, universities, business schools, 
hospitals, professions, business and indus- 


The occupational film, “Find Your Life 
Work” (Vocational Guidance Films, Inc.), 
was used with gratifying results in several 
of the high schools with the group that 
had made no vocational choice. 

As a means of evaluating this project 
each faculty chairman was asked to fill 
out a questionnaire covering such infor- 
mation as interest of group, amount of 
pupil participation, type of informa- 
tion given by speaker, general impres- 
sion of conference, and personal sugges- 
tions. In some of the schools, pupil evalua- 
tion was obtained by discussion and the 
writing of general impressions and reac- 
tions to the conferences. 

Returns from this inquiry lead the com- 
mittee to feel that the conferences do have 
specific values. They arouse pupil interest 
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in choosing a vocation and focus inter- 
est on the importance of choosing that 
vocation wisely in the light of interest 
and aptitudes. They also help to establish 
contact between the school, the pupil, 
and the outside world, and give the pupil 
first-hand information about the fields in 
which he is interested. In turn, speakers 
and organizations and groups which they 
represent become more aware of the prob- 
lems of youth, and develop a more sympa- 
thetic and cooperative attitude toward 
them and toward the schools as a result 
of the conferences. 


The State College, Pennsylvania, Branch 
offers vocational information service to 
both the local community and the college. 
A booklet listing the local AAUW mem- 
bers willing to hold informal talks with 
students about the training required for 
their jobs and the exact nature of the work 
on those jobs, was given all persons in the 
college and the community who have any 
part in helping girls with their vocational 
choice. 

The Education Committee prepared the 
participating members with a list of ques- 
tions that they might expect from the stu- 
dents, such as: 

How many years of training beyond high 
school does this work require? 

How expensive is the training? 

Did I take the right high school course to 
prepare me for this? 

Is there much expensive equipment in which 
I must invest? 

What salary can I expect at various levels of 
employment? 

Must I have a certificate in order to do this 
work, and if so, what are the requirements of 
the states or professional societies? 

What are the professional organizations in 
this field, and which ones should I join when I 
am eligible? 

What prestige does this work carry in a 
community? 

Will the community expect much more from 
me than my meeting of direct responsibilities 
to my employer? 

What kind of living conditions can I expect? 
How much travel will I have? 

Is this field generally thought of as a man’s 
or a woman’s field? 
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Do you really like the work? 
What chances are there to continue in this 
work after I marry? 


The sponsoring committee stands ready 
to supply further suggestions to all those 
participating in the project. The college 
advisers are using this branch service ex- 
tensively, it is reported. 

The Minneapolis Branch carries on its 
guidance work through an annual College 
Information Day, which is put on with the 
cooperation of both public and private 
schools. The program is planned by the 
branch committee, assisted by the Super- 
visor of Counselors and some of the senior 
counselors of the city high schools. A stu- 
dent committee helps to carry out plans 
and often makes valuable suggestions. 

The 1946 program, held in March in 
one of the city high schools, was attended 
by about 1000 students, and from 200 to 
300 parents. The program was given in 
the afternoon for students, with a repeat 
performance in the evening for parents. 
Dr. Roswell G. Ham, President of Mount 
Holyoke College, and a panel of four local 
educators spoke on “Planning for Col- 
lege,” and answered written questions 
submitted from the floor. Representatives 
of colleges (chiefly branch members) were 
stationed in classrooms, ready to give 
specific information on entrance require- 
ments, costs, scholarships, living condi- 
tions, and courses offered. Choice of the 
colleges to be represented was the respon- 
sibility of a committee of the branch. One 
college sent one of its own students as a 
representative — an idea which met with 
instant approval of the high school stu- 
dents. 

In all the preparations, the high school 
students were active. The student com- 
mittee, which included representatives of 
each of the twelve city high schools and 
the private schools, was responsible fer 
posters in the schools, home-room and 
assembly talks, and articles in the school 
papers. Printing classes printed the pro- 
grams, and students acted as ushers and 
guides. This year students from the ninth 
grade, as well as tenth, eleventh, and 





time now 


to reserve the films 


you may wish to show 


masterpieces of America’s 
foremost film producers, 

a great variety of educational 
films, and dozens of short 
subjects and cartoons are 
catalogued in this book. 

Every one is available from 
Films Incorporated for showing 
on 16-mm school projectors. 

By making cancellable-film- 
reservations immediately, 

you can assign to films 

an important part of your 
program burden. 


your free catalog 

is ready now. To receive it 
promptly mail the coupon. 
Then, even if your plans 
are only tentative, 

don't hesitate to make 
reservations. The sooner 
you do the surer you are 
to get the popular features 
when you prefer them. 


Please send me my free copy 
of the School List catalog. 


8 BS S82 SES SES SSS SBBeeeeaeae SaGeSeeeeee3 


New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 1—64 E. Lake St. 

Portland 12, Ore.—611 N. Killamook St. 
Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. 

Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. 

San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 


Nome 
School 


Address 
MAIL COUPON TO ADDRESS NEAREST YOU 


8 We hove the use of ao 16-mm () sound [) silent projector 
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twelfth, were included, in order to en- 
courage an earlier awareness of the value 
of a college education and the importance 
of arranging high school courses with that 
goal in mind. 

Summarizing their experience, the Min- 
neapolis committee advises: Make your 
program as brief and specific as possible. 
Through a question period at the end of 
the program, and the presence of the col- 
lege representatives, give each student a 
chance to apply to his own case the gen- 
eral ideas presented, and to ask for the 
information he needs. Make available to 
the student, at one time and in one place, 
information on the various types of col- 
leges, their fields of specialization and en- 
trance requirements, and on such practical 
matters as costs, available scholarships, 
and living conditions. 


The Harvard Report at the Local Level 


Oberlin, Ohio, has had a study group 
on curricular changes as reported by three 
leading colleges. There were ten members 
in the group and five meetings were held. 

The report of the Harvard Committee, 
General Education in a Free Society, was 
the subject at two meetings, leading to a 
discussion on humanism and other phil- 
osophies of education. The secondary 
school section of the Harvard Report was 
presented by the dean of girls in the local 
high school, who was sympathetic to the 
idea of general education for all students 
but pointed out some of the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out such a 
program. She made a number of construc- 
tive suggestions and stimulated many 
questions. 

The Education Committee of the AI- 
bany, New York, Branch announced a 
study of the Harvard Report as the “‘take- 


off” for the Education Problems Group 
study of higher education. Three of the 
six meetings were devoted to the Report. 
Summaries were extremely well presented, 
the committee reports, and the discussion 
penetrating and provocative, such as 
“the Harvard Committee might have lis- 
tened in on with interest.” Study contin- 
ued on Barzun’s The Teacher in America 
and Dunham’s Preparation for Complete 
Living. 

The Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch carried 
out two exceptionally good projects in 
connection with its study of the Harvard 
Report. One was the writing of a play, 
“The $60,000 Question.” The other was 
the preparation of a digest of each chapter 
of the Harvard Report for newspaper 
publication. 

With its scene laid in the high school 
principal’s office, ““The $60,000 Question” 
shows pupils, teachers, administrative of- 
ficers, and parents in realistic situations, 
and affords a medium for presenting edu- 
cational philosophy and practice. 

The play, we are told — 


grew out of the committee’s desire to make an 
interesting and stimulating report to the branch 
of the work done in the study group — but not 
just that. We tried to make a practical and 
local application of some of the ideas in the 
Report so that people would understand the 
Report better and perhaps carry some of these 
ideas into practice here as we build toward 
better education in Cedar Falls. 


The newspaper publicity was under- 
taken in an attempt to share the report 
with the entire town. The reviews were 
published on the front page of the local 
paper and were read, it is believed, rather 
generally. Each review posed several prac- 
tical questions for community thinking 
applicable to local conditions in education. 











BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Suspense Account — 
JOURNAL paper.... 
Trustee Account — 



































Sian sat cor $192,087 .58 
Trustee Account — 
Fellowships. ...... 


Real Estate — original 








966,042 .20 








Furniture, fixtures and 
alterations — origi- 
nal cost 






































Capital Account. .... 
Suspense Accounts: 









































Advance dues..... $ 2,740.95 
Convention and 
I F U W Council 
Meeting........ 2,000 .00 
IF U W, Special. . 305 .85 
International, Spe- 
Wee eianicen saws 320.00 
Transmittal...... 60.49 
Publications Accounts: 
a as eae een $ 1,000.00 
Status of Women. . 1,000 .00 
Educational. ..... 2,000 .00 
Educational, ‘‘Hid- 
den Hungers’”’.. . 188.81 
Educational, Special 657.77 
International... .. 1,000 .00 
International, Special 30.29 
Social Studies... .. 1,000 .00 






General Fund Balance 





General Reserve Accounts: 











Administrative.... $ 48,822.27 
Gen’! Securities . . . 7,156 .47 
Life memberships.. 11,050.00 
Building Reserve.. 81,408.00 
Chandor Intern’l. . 1,316.85 
Fellowship Emer- 

gency Reserve... 42,333.99 














Fund needs. 


LIABILITIES AND Funps 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1946 


$ 158,480.42 


1,659 64 


1,158,129 .78 


165,000 .00 


50,292 24 


$1,533,562 .08 


$ 215,292 24 


5,427 .29 


6,876 .87 
*27,540 38 


192,087 . 58 


* This balance will be transferred to the Admin- 
istrative Reserve and added to the General Trustee 
Accounts as soon as General Fund receipts for 
1946-47 are sufficient to cover current General 


Fellowship Stipends 
and Reserves. .. . 
Memorial and Special 
Funds, Principal: 


Berliner.......... $ 43,000.07 
Brackett......... 9,754.93 
Founders. ........ 50,000 .00 
WUE ooo Giclee ue 20,000 .00 
McDuffie......... 5,000 .00 
NE A diana tative 24,532.12 
ae 20,000 . 00 
i dad gats 6,617 .50 
Sidgwick......... 28,500 .00 
Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 
National. ........ $ 507,800.20 
International... . . 250,623.18 


Premium and Dis- 
count Account. . 


International Study Grants 
Reconstruction Aid Funds 







$ 63,317.95 


207,404 .62 


758,423 .38 


214.20 


49,696 . 27 
7,281.30 


$ 1,533,562 .08 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1945 to May 31, 1946 


REcEIPTs 
General Funds 

National dues @ $2.00 
JoURNAL subscriptions 
JOURNAL advertising 
Corporate dues................ 
Affiliated alumnae dues........ 
Room rentals 


Coeeer esr eeeeeeeee 
Crores rerersesreeee 


ooo ee eee ree eee eees 


Refunds on expenses........... 
Publications accounts.......... 
Interest, Gen’! Fund securities. . . 
Life-memberships 
Fellowship Funds 
Stipend and reserve accounts. ... 
Interest on fellowship securities. . 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Di trccibearesdaedan® 
International Study Grants... .. 
Reconstruction Aid Funds 


Tora REcmIPTS............ 
Batance, May $1, 1945 


$ 173,074.00 
6,285 .19 
922 . 22 

4,375 .00 


8,622 .63 
250.15 
1,587 . 26 
1,643 .56 
1,743 .07 
550.00 


38,482 .26 
20,393 .42 


46,448.15 
13,940.27 
4,286 .44 


$ 336,736.44 


204,969 .24 
$ 541,705.68 
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EXPENDITURES 


General Association Budget 
Expenses of General Officers and 
Regional Vice Presidents 
Committees: 
Membership and Maintaining 
Standards 
Education 
International Relations 
Social Studies 
Economic and Legal Status of 
MII ee eres aii euciasis' ona 
Legislative Program 
Dues to Intern’! Federation 
Other organizations 
Educational and Administrative 


Fellowships — 


Committee on Fellowship 


Committee on F-flowship En- 
dowment 

Promotion Fellowship. ...... 

Latin-American Fellowship Sti- 


Administrative Supplies — 


Publications 

Equipment 

Publicity 

Miscellaneous taxes and insur- 


Entertainment fund 

Contingencies 

State Presidents Conference. .. 

Allocated to 1946-47 Conven- 
Allocated to I F U W Conference 


Tora, GENERAL ACTIVITIES. . 


Headquarters Building 


Tora, GENERAL Funp Bupcer 


Publication Accounts 


Miscellaneous Items 
Refunds on expenses 
Suspense items................ 
Transmittal 


Tota, MIscELLANEOUS... 


7,686 .21 


1,296 .94 
698 . 92 
243 .93 
682.94 


548 .43 
226 .90 
9,078.75 
487 .50 


64,421.81 


1,642 .32 


$81.60 
5,105.14 


1,500.00 
27,174.80 
6,649 .08 
2,217.29 


11,223 .60 
3,528 .02 
8,002 .54 

900.00 


1,212.59 
222 .02 
664.16 

6.47 


1,500.00 
500.00 


$ 152,801.96 


18,109.56 


$ 170,911.52 


1,330.17 


1,587 . 26 
8,065 .68 
263 .56 
208 .55 
162,428 . 53 


$ 172,553.58 
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Million Dollar F’ ship Fund Stipends 
Elizabeth Avery Colton F’ship.. $ 
Marion Talbot F’ship 
Kathryn McHale F’ship 
Dorothy B. Atkinson F’ship .... 
Vassie James Hill F’ship 
Margaret Snell F’ship 
New York State F’ship 
Ellen C. Sabin F’ship 
Florence R. Sabin F’ship 
Mary E. Woolley F’ship.. . 
Helen Marr Kirby F’ship 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt F’ship. 
Marion Reilly Award 

Unit Contributions 
Achievement Award 
South Atlantic F’ship 
Pan-American, South Bend, In- 

diana, F’ship 
Margaret M. Justin F’ship 
May Treat Morrison F’ship 


1,500 .00 
1,500.00 
500.00 


2,500 .00 
1,500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500 .00 
1,500.00 


Tora, Fettowsuip Stipenps % 27,000.00 


Reconstruction Aid Funds 
International Study Grants 8,178 .80 


Torta EXPENDITURES 
Bauance, May $1, 1946.... . 


$ 383,225 .26 
158,480 .42 


$ 541,705.68 


Dorotuy BrincMan ATKINSON 
Treasurer 


The Board of Directors: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May $1, 1946, the scope of our en- 
gagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your Treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched for by counterfoil 
acknowledgments and were accounted for by 
deposits in the authorized depositary banks, except 
for cash and cash items on hand at May $1, 1946, 
which were verified by inspection and count. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
approved vouchers. 

Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized list furnished by the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, 
the details of which were presented in our formal 
report dated July 5, 1946. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Bansamin F. Recarpie 


July 8, 1946 Certified Public Accountant 





